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CHAPTER I. 

The sua was sinking below the old church 
tower of the little village of Walham, its 
decliniug rays being eagerly watched by 
two children, a boy and a girl, who were 
standing by the side of a pond on the 
wild and beautiful Walham heath. A 
fishing line was in the water, the rod rest- 
ing on the bank; the float had been 
watched for more than half an hour by 
the anxious eyes of the two children, 
but it remained ominously still. The 
little girl, Mary, had become impatient, 
and wished to pull the line up, but her 
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companion, the more worldly-wise Walter, 
had assured her that it would be *'rot" 
if she did so, and that, as soon as the sun 
went down, the fish would be certain to 
bite in the cool of the evening. 

So Mary waited, sitting on the bank 
watching the weathercock on the church 
tower, which looked golden in the rich 
summer sunset, whilst Walter stood on the 
top of a heap of gravel to be able to see 
when the sun would drop behind the old 
church tower. But it seemed as if it 
never would go, that great yellow ball, 
which made the sky over the village from 
one end to the other a brilliant mass of 
gold. It was still so light that the sheep 
would not understand that it was time 
to ' go to bed, but kept up an incessant 
tinkling with their sharp little bells. And 
the geese would not be induced to go into 
Mrs. Longham's hen-house on the heath, 
the other side of the road, but screamed 
and cackled in noisy confusion. The noise 
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caused Walter to turn many anxious 
glances towards the float, during one of 
which the sun dropped below the tower, 
and when he looked again it was gone. 

"Bravo!" he cried, in a joyous voice, 
forgetting discretion in his delight. " Now 
for the fish !" 

Mary jumped up and whispered an ex- 
cited ^* Be quiet ; I saw it move." 

The two children stood side by side with 
their eyes fixed on the float, whilst the rosy 
tint faded from the sky, and the sudden 
hush and gloom of sunset spread around 
them. 

" Of course, they will bite now," said 
Walter, after some minutes of silent ex- 
pectation. 

" Yes, of course," echoed Mary. 

It was enough ; Walter had said that 
they would bite. But altliough there was 
not the slightest doubt on the subject — 
Walter having waited the whole day assur- 
ing Mary that in the evening the fish would 
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bite — they did not bite, and the float did 
not move again. 

Mary became very tired, and Walter 
rather cross, whilst the increasing dark- 
ness warned them that it was quite time 
to return home. 

^^ What a bother ! that stupid sun was 
such a time going down, and now, of course, 
directly there is a chance of the fish 
biting, we are obliged to go home. There, 
Mary, take the can, and I will take the 
rod and the bait. We must go home 
now." 

^' Never mind, Walter dear, we can come 
again to-morrow ; and we cannot expect to 
catch something every day, you know." 

^^ I shouldn't mind so much if that fellow 
w^e caught yesterday hadn't died, after all 
my trouble in filling the tub with water. 
But we will come again to-morrow before 
the sun is up, Mary." 

" But how shall I wake, Walter ?" 

^^ Ask Jim to throw stones against your 
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window if old Jane won't wakp you ; but 
I'm sure she will." 

'* Yes ; I will ask her. What time shall 
we go, Walter ?" 

" About five. You must be called at 
half-past four, and I will be with you at 
five." 

" Oh, how nice !" exclaimed Mary, who 
was just at the age to like the excitement 
of getting up early in pursuit of pleasure. 
The two children had crossed the road, 
and had nearly reached Walter's home, 
which was a very pretty white cottage 
on the common, called Furze Cottage. 
Mary's home was at some little distance 
farther down the lane ; for Walter and 
Mary were not brother and sister. 

No, they were not brother and sister; 
but they could not have loved eachi other 
better had they been united by that close 
tie of blood. Indeed, Walter treated Mary 
with far greater tenderness and gallantry 
than she would probably have received 
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from a brother ; for, at her age, the inter- 
course between brothers and sisters is fre- 
quently not of the most courteous kind. 
For while the boy orders and enjoys the 
best part of every game, his sister has 
usually to content herself with the inferior 
portion. But with Walter and Mary it was 
not so* He would always consult her, 
with the utmost consideration, as to what 
their games should be, and which part she 
would like to take, and he was always 
ready to do the hard work. Now that 
he was twelve, and she was eleven, they 
did not play at horses ; but when they used 
to indulge in that delightful delusion of 
childhood, he was generally the horse 
and she the coachman, a striking proof 
of his great consideration for his little 
companion. 

Walter was the only son of a widowed 
lady. His father had been the rector 
of Walham ; but he had only been two 
years in possession of the living when he 
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caught the typhus fever, which was raging 
in* the village, and died. His wife would 
not leave him, although her staying with 
him produced such anxiety that it added 
to the grief which he felt at parting from 
her. But she did not catch the fever. 
Two months after her husba-nd s death, her 
child was born, whom she named Walter, 
after his father. 

Their pretty rectory passed into other 
hands ; but Mrs. Hay could not bear to leave 
the spot where her one year of married 
happiness had been spent, and she moved 
with her baby, his nurse, and one other 
servant, into the small white cottage on 
the heath, which was still Walter's home. 

Some time after her husband's death, Mrs. 
Hay received a letter from a friend of hers, 
who had married two years aiter herself 
and gone out to India with her husband. 
She too had been left a widow, witli one 
child, a daughter, and she now wrote to 
the friend of her girlhood, to ask her to try 
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and find s, cottage for her near to where 
she lived. Mrs. Hay lost no time in taking 
a cottage, the only other presentable one 
on the heath ; and by the time Mrs. Lind- 
say reached England, with the assistance of 
Walter, she had managed to prepare a very 
comfortable home for her friend and little 
Mary. The two small families had since 
lived in constant intercourse ; and Walter 
and Mary 'had never known any other 
home than the cottages on the heath. 

Mrs. Hay had only one brother, who was 
unmarried and a captain in the navy, and 
she had also some cousins whom she very 
seldom saw. Her son had thus no child 
companion but Mary. To some boys this 
would have been a great disadvantage ; but 
Walter was naturally manly and enter- 
prising, and, although in constant attend- 
ance upon his little friend, no boy in 
the village could play cricket, skate, or 
ride, at twelve years old, better than he 
could. But, for truth's sake, it must be 
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acknowledged that no other boy in the 
village possessed a pair of skates, and that 
Walter had only been promoted to that 
dignity the winter preceding this summer 
time. With the exception of the rector s 
son, there was no other gentleman member 
of the cricket club. But Eric Rowe was 
at school at Geneva, and only came home 
once a year ; and then he and Walter were 
not at all good friends. They never had 
been. Eric was a very passionate boy, 
nervous and highly excitable, and from 
his earliest childhood had appeared unable 
to speak the truth ; or at any rate so seldom 
that, when he did happen to make a correct 
statement, he did not receive the credit of 
having done so. And Walter despised this 
failing, iand Eric for it. Besides this, Mary 
always took his part, and Eric was devoted 
to her. And the long and the short of the 
history of Walter's aversion to him is, 
that, at the age of twelve, he was jealous 
of him. 
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Walter, being the only active gentleman 
member of the cricket club, was placed at 
the head of aJBFairs, and thus took the most 
intense interest and pride in the game. 
And, therefore, of course Mary did so as 
well. 

The pony, which had been a favourite of 

« 

Mr. Hay's, was the great pet of both the 
children ; and, although there was no side 
saddle, ^ary had learnt to ride without 
either pommel or habit as well as any 
young lady of the same age with correctly 
saddled pony and perfectly got-up riding 
attire. Then there was Mary's dog; the 
pony was Walter's, but Tommy was 
Mary's, a black-and-tan terrier, very little 
and very rough, not a perfect breed by 
any means. But that did not matter to 
the children, or rather to Mary ; for, as it 
cared for nobody but her, Walter did not 
take much interest in it, except for her 
sake. The only person who loved Tommy 
nearly as well as his mistress was Mrs. 
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Lindsay, and anything that Mary cared for 
she also loved. 

These, then, were the children's chief 
amusements: cricket, riding Bessie the 
pony, playing with Tommy the dog, and, 
occasionally, fishing. 

On this evening, after the unsuccessful 
fishing excursion, Walter as usual took 
Mary home before going home himself. 
They passed his door, but Mrs. Hay was 
not in the garden or at the window. So 
the children ran down the lane, in at the 
back gate, through into the garden, and 
under the rose-covered porch into Mrs. 
Lindsay's cottage. Sitting in the tiny room 
dignified by the name of drawing-room, was 
Mary's mother. 

Reader, I ask you to think of the sweetest 
face you have ever known! And when 
you have pictured that face to yourself, 
you will have as good a notion of Mrs. 
Lindsay's face as I can give you. 

You may not think of the face I mean — 
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probably you will not ; but I have my ideal 
in my mind, and you have yours. And at 
least we are settled on this point : Mrs. 
Lindsay is the sweetest-looking woman we 
have ever seen. I would describe her if I 
could, but I cannot. No words of mine 
could rightly picture to you the peaceful 
beauty of the face I am thinking of. It 
has almost the look we imagine angels 
have. Dear, sweet Mrs. Lindsay ! You 
make me feel softened and purified— 
almost sanctified — when I think of you. 

On this evening she was dressed, as she 
always was, simply, but in perfect taste. 
But had she been attired in the commonest 
or the coarsest clothing, there could never 
be any mistaking what she was, a high-bred 
gentlewoman. 

She looked up gaily when the children 
entered, and welcomed them with her bright 
winning smile, asking them jokingly : 

^^ How many fish this evening — a minnow, 
or nothing but weeds T 
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"Now, Mrs. Lindsay/' exclaimed Walter, 
" that's too bad of you. We certainly have 
nothing this evening, but that is a most 
' unusual occurrence, I am sure." 

'^Most unusual," echoed Mrs. Lindsay, 
laughingly, while Mary put her arms round 
her neck and kissed her. 

*' We are going again to-morrow, mamma, 
at five o'clock. Jane is to call me, or Jim 
is to throw stones up at the window to 
wake me," said the little girl, excitedly. 

" I should prefer the first arrangement, 
if you please, as I would rather be dis- 
turbed by quiet old Jane, than have my, 
head broken by Jim's stones/' replied her 
mother. 

^^ Mamma, he would not throw large 
stones, of course." 

*^ I am not so sure of that, Mary. You 
had better persuade Jane to call you. She 
is awake at all hours of the night." 

*^ Repeating hymns or pieces of poetry in 
a loud whisper, I suppose," said Walter. 
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^^ Yes, or saying over the last Sunday's 
sermon. She has often repeated to me a 
whole sermon long after she has heard it," 
answered Mrs. Lindsay. 

^^ Her memory is better than mine, then, 
for I have not the slightest notion what 
Mr. Rowe's sermon was about last Sun- 
day," said Walter. 

"Very likely not; but then, you do not 
take so much interest in the subject of the 
sermon, Walter, or the clergyman, as old 
Jane does/' Mrs. Lindsay said, stroking 
Walter's curls as he knelt by her side. 

*• No ; I often think I shall turn a 
Dissenter ; they seem to have much jollier 
sermons than we do," exclaimjed Walter. 

" Wait until you can better appreciate a 
good sermon in your own church, Walter 
dear, before you make any such rash asser- 
tions," replied Mrs. Lindsay. 

'^ That is rather a shut-up, Mrs. Lindsay ; 
but I must be off, as it is time for our 
tea." 
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. ^^ Won't you stay with us, Walter ?" said 
Mary. 

" No ; mamma will be expecting me. So, 
good-night, Mrs. Lindsay ; good-night, 
Mary dear. Five o'clock to-morrow, re- 
member." And Walter was off. 

Mary threw off her hat and jacket, and 
sat down on the stool at her mother's feet, 
and leant her head against her knee, holding 
one hand in hers; and Mrs. Lindsay put 
her face down and kissed Iier little daugh- 
ter's head. 

, And sitting thus they talked together, 
until it was time for Mary to go to bed. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

We will follow Walter as he ran quickly 
down the lane to his home. 

In the drawing-room his mother was 
sitting working: She looked up as Walter 
entered, and said : 

*' You are late, Walter. I thought you 
were going to desert me again to-night." . q 

^^ Oh no, mamma ! Mary did ask me to 
stay, but I did not want to stop to-night. 
I thought, perhaps, you had heard from 
uncle Fred, and I wanted to know what he 
said." 

^^ I have heard from him, and he is com- 
ing here to-morrow probably to see us, and 
then he will tell you all you will have to do 
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when you become a sailor. You had 

better go and get ready for tea now. It is 

waiting." 

Walter ran upstairs, whistling, and his 

mother rose and went into the next room, 
the dining-room. 

When Walter came down he had in his 
hand a nest of half-fledged larks. 

** I must not forget to feed these poor 
little fellows. Have you got their supper 
there, mamma ?" he said. 

" Yes ; but Walter, what wretched little 
things they. are! they have been screaming 
all the afternoon." 

^^ You won't say so when they can sing. 
You will be charmed with them. I am 
going to give one to Mary, one to Lily 
Rowe, and the other two I mean to keep." 

^^ I am to be more victimized than any 
one else, then ?" said his mother, laughing. 

*^ You will be proud of them some day," 
Walter answered, laughing himself, as a 
long neck was stretched out of the nest, 

VOL. I. 
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whilst a very shrill cry came from the 
owner of the neck. 

There was a strong likeness between 
Mrs. Hay and her son. 

She was a very tall, handsome woman, 
and perhaps there was a look of greater 
strength in her face, particularly about the 
well-shaped, proud mouth, than in Walter's, 
which was a delicate and sensitive-looking 
face for a boy. 

" How is Mrs. Lindsay to-day T Mrs. 
Hay asked, when the birds had all finished 
their supper. 

'^Very well. We had such fun this 
afternoon, but we did not catch anything. 
We are going again to-morrow morning; 
and oh, mamma ! the Rowes are going to 
have their picnic to-morrow, — they take up 
the last load of hay to-night, — and I met 
Mr. Rowe just now, and he wants to know 
if you will come. There is to be a dance 
in the evening. Do come. Mrs. Lindsay is 
coming. Will you V 
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*'I will see about it. Who is to be 
there T 

" Only the Grahams and the Merediths. 
Mary is engaged to me for each dance. 
So Freddy and Charlie will be nicely 
sold." 

"You silly children, if Eric were here 
he would insist upon dancing with Mary." 

^' Stupid fellow ! I am sure I am glad 
he won't be there, and he won't be at home 
till Christmas. I do hate that fellow." 

" Yes, I know you do, but it is too bad 
of you. He is a very nice, well-behaved 
boy." 

Oh, I dare say ; but he tells such lies." 
Hush, my dear Walter ! He may 
have got over that youthful failing by this 
time." 

** Not he ; he's too great a coward. He 
is afraid of everybody, his father particu- 
larly." 

"Poor boy! you should pity him for 
that: it is a very great disadvantage for 
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him. Mi's. Lindsay says his father does 
not understand him." 

" Well, then, I do ; and I know that he 
is a nasty sneak." 

" Mary is very fond of him/' said Mrs. 
Hay, laughing. 

"She is not, mamma. She is only so 
kind that she always appears to like him." 

^^ Well then, Walter dear, perhaps I am 
mistaken, you know." 

Walter pouted, and then burst out laugh- 
ing, and said : 

'^ You are always teasing me, mamma." 

His mother put her hand on his bright 
curls, and kissed his forehead, laughing a 
little as she did so. 

The next evening after the picnic at 
the rectory, Walter's uncle. Captain Grey, 
arrived. He went to church with his 
sister and nephew on the day following, 
which was Sunday. Mary and her mother 
sat in a pew opposite to Mrs. Hay's. 

When they stood up for the hymn 
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which was always sung in Walham church 
at the commencement of service, Mary 
fixed her eyes on the brown, handsome 
face of Walter's sailor uncle. 

She looked at him with a feeling of ex- 
cessive reverence, for as long as she could 
remember, Walter had always held up his 
uncle as a model of everything that was 
great and heroic. But mingled with this 
reverence was a decided dread for the tall 
captain, a dread lest he should take Walter 
away to be a sailor, and a greater cata- 
strophe than that Mary was imable to 
imagine. 

But her fears were unnecessary. 

Captain Grey tried to persuade his sister 
to part with her boy, but she would not do 
so, and Walter, although he had a decided 
liking for the sea, would not act against 
his mother's wishes. 

And so Mary was at peace again; and 
the summer passed agreeably away, with 
many more fishing excursions and Dicnics, 
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and dances in the evening, for small as the 
community at Walham was, it was a very 
agreeable, cheerful community. 

Besides Mr. Rowe's family, there were 
only two other families, the Grahams, 
who lived at a house called Tedworth 
Court, and the Merediths, who lived at 
The Oaks. The rest of the inhabitants of 
Walham were farmers and labourers, with 
the exception of the owners of the one or 
two small shops in the village " street." 

The Grahams were Walter and Mary s 
greatest friends; but Frederic, the eldest 
son, was at school at Rugby, and so it was 
only in the holidays that he was able to be 
a companion to Walter. 

Charlie Meredith, who was about Wal-^ 
ter's age, was also away at school, so that, 
as has been before mentioned, Walter and 
Mary depended entirely upon each other s 
society. Walter used to go to school at 
Kingsdale every day, which was about two 
miles from Walham. 
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Mary generally walked part of the way 
with him, and met him again in the evening. 

When it was decided that Walter should 
not go to sea, his mother told him that he 
must work harder than he had done before, 
as he would have to try for Eton the next 
year. 

Now, Walter was not fond of work, and 
he did not quite see the force of his 
mother's advice. 

So that when the time arrived for him 
to go up to Eton, he had some difficulty in 
passing the examination. But he did just 
manage to take a somewhat low position in 
the lower fourth form. 

However, when he returned home for 
his Christmas holidays, he did not consider 
himself at all a person to be despised, and 
Mary looked up to him with greater rever- 
ence than ever, and Eric Rowe, who had 
come from Geneva for his holidays, re- 
marked to his sister Nelly : 

"That fellow Walter is more cocksey 
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than ever," at which Lily, who was two 
years younger than Nelly, exclaimed, with 
considerable indignation : 

'^Walter is very much improved, I am 
sure, and I wish I could say the same for 
you ;" but then Lily had quarrelled with 
her brother in the morning, so, perhaps, 
she was not quite correct in her state- 
ment. 

At any rate, Jane, Mary's old nurse, did 
not agree with her, for, after Eric had been 
to see Mrs. Lindsay, she said : 

^^Dear me, mum! how master Eric is 
improved, to be sure. I shouldn't have 
known him for the same boy; and don't 
he speak out now, when he used to look 
afraid to open his lips ?" 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled, and said : 

**He is certainly very much altered. 
He looks quite strong, I am glad to see, 
and his health being better, may have 
helped to improve his character, you 
know, Jane," 
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"Yes, mum," and Jane retired to the 
kitchen. 

But at a party at the Rowes, when Eric 
said Mary was engaged to him for the 
first galop^ and Walter said she was en- 
gaged to him, poor Eric lost his temper 
entirely, and there was some difficulty in 
preventing thje two from having a pitched 
battle in the middle of the room. 

Whether it was caused by a mistake on 
Mary's part, or whether, as Walter said, 
"it was one of Erics lies," it was ex- 
tremely difficult to discover. But Mary 
was so angry with Walter for the some- 
what violent abuse of Eric in which he 
indulged, that she finally refused to dance 
with either of her enraged suitors. 

And the consequence was, that Walter, 
although he was to return to Eton on the 
following day, would not speak to Mary 
for the rest of the evening, but danced 
alternately '^ith Lily Rowe and Gertrude 
Graham. 
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On the 4th of June, Mary had a great de- 
light. Mrs. Hay took her to Eton to spend 
the day, and never had Mary enjoyed her- 
self so much as she did on that memorable 
occasion. Walter met them at the station, 
and escorted them down to the schools, 
where the speeches were delivered; and 
afterwards they walked in the playing- 
fields, listening to the band, and Walter in- 
troduced his mother and Mary to his friend, 
Arthur Wallace, whose mother and three 
sisters were also spending the day at Eton. 

Edith, the youngest, was a very pretty 
girl, about Mary's age, but tall and dark, 
and Mary confided to Walter that she 
thought Edith ** beautiful," to which 
Walter replied : 

" She is not half so pretty as you." 

And Mary felt a little pleased. 

In the evening there was the procession 
of boats and the fireworks to be seen. 
Mary and Edith became very friendly in 
the course of these proceedings. 
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When Walter was waiting at the station, 
before the train left in which his mother 
and Mary were to return to London^ he 
said : 

^ I say, Mary, what fun it would be if 
Mrs. Wallace were to ask you down to 
their place in Devonshire, when I go there 
in the holidays ?" and Mary replied, as the 
train went off : 

*^ Yes," with a delighted nod. 

Mrs. Wallace did ask Mary to stay with 
her ; but Mrs. Lindsay did not like to trust 
Mary with people she did not know, and 
so the invitation was refused, with the 
excuse that Mary was too young to pay 
visits yet. Walter went alone; and the 
only thing which distressed Mary about 
his letters to her, which came very often, 
was, that always in the postscript he 
wrote : 

** Don't get too fond of Eric, mind;'' 
and as Eric was now at home for good, 
having left his school at Geneva, and was 
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constantly at Heath Cottage, Mary found 
this injunction of Walter's rather difficult 
to obey. 

Eric was very kind and attentive, even 
more so than Walter, for his manners were 
naturally extremely pleasing, and then he 
was a year older than the dashing young 
Etonian* 

But yet, when Walter came home for 
his holidays, Mary was always quite ready 
to transfer all her attention and love to 
him, and Eric had to retire into obscurity 
again. 

So the time wore on until Mary was 
fifteen and Walter was nearly sixteen, and 
was in the boats at Eton. 

Mrs. Lindsay had promised to take 
Mary to see him exhibit his prowess on 
the 4th of June; and accordingly , they 
went there, accompanied by Mrs. Hay, 
and again met the whole of the Wallace 
family. 

After this Mary went down to The 
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Manor, Mi-s. Wallace's estate in Devon- 
shire, for a month's visit, and Walter joined 
the party in August, when his holiday 
began. 

After spending a most, delightful week 
together, Walter and Mary returned home 
to Walham. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was a hot day in the middle of the 
following July. Even the usually cool air 
from the downs was not felt to-day ; and 
on such days Walham Heath is one of the 
warmest places in the county, for there 
is no shade to be had from one end to the 
other. 

But in the orchard at the back of Furze 
Cottage there was a large oak tree, and 
under . its shade Mrs. Hay was sitting. 
There was a very disturbed expression on 
her usually composed countenance. Pre- 
sently she heard the click of her garden 
gate, and looking up she saw Mrs. Lindsay 
and Mary coming towards her. 
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Mary at sixteen was as tall as her 
mother, and with her bright golden hair 
and fair' complexion was a very pretty 
girl. She was not like her mother, except 
sometimes in expression ; but was, accord- 
ing to Jane, the image of her ^^poor 
papa." 

Mrs. Hay's face brightened as she rose 
to welcome her friends, and she said : 

*' You are courageous to face the sun 
this afternoon." 

**We rather enjoyed it until we got to 
the end of the lane, and then it certainly 
was a little overpowering/' answered Mrs. 
Lindsay, as she sat down on the grass. 

" Mary, take this chair, and I will fetch 
another/' said Mrs. Hay. 

"No, thank you; I prefer this seat. 
" Have you heard from Walter, Ethel T 

'^ No. I have not heard from Walter ; 
but here is a letter from his tutor, which 
worries me very much/' 

" What is it about ?" asked Mrs. Lindsay, 
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while Mary looked up in alarm at Mrs. 
Hay. 

^^ I will show it you ; but I must give you 
a little explanation first. You know when 
we were at Eton, on the 4th of June, Wal- 
ter's tutor told me that he was not at all 
satisfied with the boy ; that he was idle and 
reckless. I spoke to Walter, but you know 
what he is, he only laughed and turned 
off to something else. Now, this is a letter 
from his tutor, asking me to take him away 
from Eton." 

'' Oh, Mrs. Hay I" exclaimed Mary. 

"How very annoying!" said Mrs. Lind- 
say, as she took the letter, 

"It is more than annoying, Mary ; and 
it is such a stupid letter. Just read it, and 
tell me what you think of it." 

Mrs. Lindsay took the letter, and read it 
carefully. 

It said that Walter was so utterly idle 
and given up to pleasure, that for a boy of 
his age, it was worse than useless for him 
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to remain at Eton. That lately he had 
taken part in acts which were most unruly ; 
that he was the ringleader of a set that was 
considered the worst in the school; and 
intimated, as plainly as possible, that if 
there were no change in Walter's conduct 
he would be sent away from the school. 

The letter concluded with many expres- 
sions of regret at the course which the 
writer considered it his duty to follow, as 
Walter waa a boy of even brilliant abilities, 
and with many good qualities. Sympathy 
with Mrs. Hay was also expressed. 

"Well, Mary," exclaimed Mrs. Hay, as 
Mrs. Lindsay folded up the letter. 

'^ It is a very disagreeable affair, Ethel ; 
and " 

" But is it not a stupid letter ? What do 
I want with the man's sympathy?" inter- 
rupted Mrs. Hay, impatiently. 

*^ It is straightforward, at any rate ; and 
I think it holds out a small inkling of 
comfort." 

VOL. I. D 
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^^ Do you? Howr 

'^ Well, he says that unless Walter alters 
his conduct he will be sent away. Now, I 
should think, we might persuade Walter to 
mend his w^ays. I have no doubt that it 
was only some small piece of boyish folly 
that has offended his tutor so grievously. 
You know how impulsive Walter is, and 
easily led." 

^ I expect he is not half so bad as that 
man tries to make out. I feel half inclined 
to take him away at once, without answer- 
ing the letter, and then perhaps the tutor 
will be sorry." 

."I should not do that, Ethel; it would 
be a pity for Walter to leave Eton, I think," 
said Mrs. Lindsay, smiling. 

^^ What are you laughing at, Mary ?" 

" I beg your pardon, Ethel, but I knew 
you would be angry with Walter's poor 
tutor for attempting to express sympathy 
with you at having such a son." 

^^ Well, it is impertinent; is it not ?" an- 
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swered Mrs. Hay, a half smile crossing her 
lips, in spite of her indignation. 

^^No, I cannot agree with you there; 
but never mind that. What I should ad- 
vise you to do is this: write to Walter and 
send him his tutor's letter ; and then wait 
for his answer before you do anything more. 
I fancy you will receive a penitent reply 
from him, unless I am mistaken in his 
character." 

" Very well ; I will do that, I think, as 
I should be sorry lor him to leave Eton ; 
and his uncle would tell me it served me 
right for not sending him to sea under his 
care. Will you write, too ? You have so 
much influence with him." 

"Yes, certainly, if you wish it/' an- 
swered Mrs. Lindsay ; and then she 
looked at Mary, who had been sitting 
in a state of speechless dismay during the 
conversation between her mother and 
Mrs. Hay. 

" I think Mary had better write as well ; 
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she has a little influence over Walter," 
Mrs. Lindsay said, smiling. 

" She can do as she likes about that ; 
but if you write I shall be very much 
obliged," answered Mrs. Hay, rising from 
her chair. 

^^I will go home and do so at once. We 
shall be just in time for the post." 

" Why don't you write here ; it is still 
too hot for you to walk ?" 

" No, thank you. We must go home, as 
Mrs. Graham is coming to drink tea with 
us. 

^^ It is very dreadful," said Mary, as she 
and her mother were walking home. 

" I cannot help fancying, that, if Walter 
will speak to his tutor, it will be all right, 
as I do not think he has done anything suffi- 
ciently bad to be expelled. He has evi- 
dently annoyed his tutor very much, but 
if he apologises to him, I should hardly 
think he would send him away. We 
will hope not." 
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The letter^ were written and despatched 
that afternoon, one from Mary enclosed in 
her mother s. 

The cause of all this trouble received the 
letters on Sunday morning, but he did not 
read them until the afternoon. 

He opened his mothers first, with his 
tutor s enclosed in it, and the perusal of 
these caused him considerable indignation, 
for he crushed them into his pocket, saying 
to himself, ^^ I will leave then." 

But later in the day he left his friends, 
and sat down under a tree not far from the 
river, in a decidedly sulky state of mind. 
He presently pulled his letters out of his 
pocket, and began to read the one from 
Mrs. Lindsay. As he read his face softened, 
and he folded it up with something very 
like a sigh. Then Mary's little note was 
opened, and as he read it his face became 
quite beautiful again. 

He jumped up, and walked very quickly 
home to his tutor s. 
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Mrs. Lindsay had been right when she 
called him " impulsive." 

Two days afterwards Mrs. Hay arrived at 
Heath Cottage before breakfast, with two 
letters in her hands. She gave them to 
Mrs. Lindsay, who read them, and then 
returned them with a pleased smile. 

One was from Walters tutor, saying, 
that since his last letter there had been 
such a marked improvement in Waller's 
behaviour, that he considered the measures 
he had proposed were no longer necessary. 

The other letter was from Walter, and it 
was a very nice one indeed. 

^' May Mary read them, Ethel ? She is 
not uninterested in this matter," said Mrs. 
Lindsay. 

The tone in which this was said was al- 
most reproachful ; and Mrs. Hay gave the 
letter hastily to Mary, who read them, and 
returned them with a heightened colour, 
but without making any remark. 

And so that little storm blew over, and 
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Walter came home lor his holidays, and 
not much was said by any one about what 
had passed. 

Mary always enjoyed Walter s holidays ; 
and this year they determined to have 
more fun than ever, as all the Grahams 
were at home, and the Merediths also. 

Walter seemed to have made up his 
mind to be friends with Eric Rowe, for he 
passed several days in his company without 
any quarrel at all. 

This was a great comfort to Mary ; but 
there was a grand .ball coming off at 
Tedworth Court in honour of Frederic's 
eighteenth birthday, to which she looked 
forward with rather mixed feelings. On 
such occasions she always managed to rouse 
Walters jealousy by dancing too often 
with Eric. 

On the way to Tedworth, Walter, who 
went in the carriage with Mrs. Lindsay and 
Mary, said : 

^^ Remember, Mary, every valse you are 
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engaged to me, and as many more dances 
as you will give me.** 

Mary laughed, and said : " You are not 
going to be cross if I dance with Eric, 
Walter, I hope, for I am engaged to him 
for the first galop." 

'' Cross, indeed ! what bnsineas has the 
conceited fellow to be cross, if yoa pie£^ 
better-looking partners to himself? Ton 
must remember, Sir, Mary has me to look 
after her this evening, and I shall see yoa 
do not victimize her," interrupted Mrs. 
Lindsay, laughingly. 

^^ Well. Mrs. Lindsay, I consider I am 
quite as good-looking as Eric, 



*^ Or any one else, I suf^Kise you were 
going to say. But you must know, Walter, 
because you think yourself vCTy bewitchii^ 
in your tail-coat, other people may not 
shaie your opinion. An ov^-grown hoy 
in that article of costume is rath^* an 
awkward object, and certainlv not &9- 
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You are very insulting, Mrs. Lindsay^ as 
usual. Here we are/' and Walter jumped 
out and assisted the ladies to alight. Mr. 
Graham came to take Mrs. Lindsay into 
the room, and Walter and Mary followed. 
A quadrille was just being made up, and 
Frederic Graham asked Walter immedi- 
ately to get a partner. 

" I have one," he answered, glancing at 
Mary, who held his arm. 

^ That's all right ; find a vis-a-vis, then ;" 
and Frederic turned off with a peculiar 
twinkle in his eye. 

Mrs. Lindsay watched Walter and Mary, 
as they walked across the room and took 
their places. He looked so manly in his 
new attire, and, in spite of what she had 
laughingly said, very nice, indeed. He 
had grown tall, and extremely handsome. 
His hair was still the bright brown it had 
been in his early boyhood, and, with his 
dark hazel eyes, formed a pleasing contrast. 
He was laughing and talking gaily, and 
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Mrs. Lindsay could not help thinking to 
herself how very fascinating he looked. 
Mary was listening to him, and beating 
time to the music with her foot, longing to 
start, looking up at Walter with her large 
blue eyes glistening with animation and 
happiness. 

They formed a very nice-looking couple, 
and Mrs. Lindsay was still watching them, 
when Mr. Rowe came up to her with Eric. 

" Mrs. Lindsay, here's my boy wants a 
partner ; won't you have him ? Do ; they 
want one more set." 

^^No, thank you, Mr. Rowe. I think 
not. Eric I am sure will have plenty of 
dancing presently ;" and she put her hand 
within his arm, adding, ^^ I want to go and 
look at those beautiful flowers in the hall," 
and so drew him out of the room. 

" The next dance is a galop, and I am 
engaged to Mary, Mrs. Lindsay," Eric said, 
as they stood in the hall watching the 
dancers. 
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Well, you are quite safe with me, 
Eric ; Mary is sure to come in search of 
me directly this dance is over." 

^'Yes," answered Eric, who, however, 
continued watching somewhat suspiciously 
as he saw the couple which interested him 
particularly going out of the room hy 
another door, hut was presently relieved by 
seeing Mary making her way hack again 
through the ball-room straight to her mother. 

^^ Why, mamma, we have been looking 
everywhere for you ; we thought you would 
be in the drawing-room. Ah, Eric, how 
do you do again? this is our dance, isn't 

itr 

** Yes ; will you come at once, or rest a 
little while T said Eric, putting out his arm, 
and looking a little triumphantly at Walter. 

" I am ready ; but, mamma dear, cannot 
you find a nicer place ? there is no ^ com- 
fortable seat here." 

" Walter will put me down somewhere. 
I would rather be where I can see the 
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dancing. I am not fond of the chaperone's 
corner, you know." 

^^ Do come and dance, Mrs. Lindsay. I 
know you would like it/' said Walter. 

*^ No, no, Walter ; with such a grown-up 
looking daughter as Mary I must restrain 
those youthful desires. There, go along, 
Eric ; I know you are longing to be off." 

Eric, thus advised, went off with his fair 
partner on his arm. 

^^What an awkward-looking fellow he 
is !" exclaimed Walter. 

^^ I don't agree with you, there, Walter. 
I always think Eric particularly elegant- 
looking, and he is a good head taller than 
you, young gentleman." 

" Well, he's a year older than I am." 

^^ Here comes Mrs. Graham, and I don't 
want to dance." 

^^ Mrs. Lindsay, do come into the drawing- 
room, please ; and Walter I want you ; 
there are several young ladies sitting idle ; 
come along," said the indefatigable little 
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lady, who thoroughly enjoyed being very 
busy. 

Mrs. Lindsay was thus forced to go 
amongst the chaperones, and Walter was 
led off to do his duty with a somewhat 
doubtful grace. 

^^ Mrs. Lindsay, do you know where Mary 
is ?" said he, coming up to her with a very 
ruffled countenance about an hour later. 

^*No; she was here about a quarter 
of an hour ago, and then went to dance 
with Fred Graham. I have not seen her 
since." 

"It's a most extraordinary thing. I've 
been looking for her everywhere, and can't 
find her. Have you seen Eric ?" 

** He was here with her a short time 
ago," answered Mrs. Lindsay, taking a 
little mischievous pleasure in imparting 
this news. 

" I've not seen her since she danced that 
first valse with me, and she was engaged to 
me for this," said Walter, gloomily ; then, 
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as Mary appeared at the window, which 
opened into the garden, with Eric by 
her side, he darted forward, exclaiming: 
^' You are engaged to me, Mary, re- 
member !" and just at the same moment 
the music stopped. 

" This is our dance, I think, Miss Lind- 
say/' said young Meredith, who had grown 
into a sort of man, coming up at this critical 
moment. 

^^ Yes," answered Mary ; *^ but, Walter, 
what is the matter with you ?" she added, 
^seeing. Walter looking indignant. 

^^ Why, you have been I don't know 
where all the last dance, when you were 
engaged to me, so of course you will have 
this with me," he answered. 

^^Oh, I daresay, that would be a very 
nice arrangement for you. Come along, 
if you please. Miss Lindsay; they have 
begun dancing," and Meredith led Mary 
off in triumph. 

Eric looked at Walter, and said : 
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^^Sold for once, old fellow," which 
Walter returned with a contemptuous 
stare. 

^^ Walter/' said Mrs. Lindsay, who had 
been a spectator of this little scene, " will 
you take me into the refreshment-room, 
please ?'* A request with which he was, of 
course, obliged to comply. 

^^ Well," said a lady who was dressed in 
the height of a fashion intended for younger 
people than herself, and who could never 
have been remarkable for her good looks, as 
she watched the pretty, youthful-looking 
Mrs. Lindsay leave the room, " I do think 
that Mrs. Lindsay ought to be ashamed of 
herself for the way she lets that little con- 
ceited daughter of hers go about with 
that upstart young Hay." 

"Yes," answered her sympathetic com- 
panion, "it was all very well when they 
were children ; but now I call it positively 
disgraceftil ; what can it come to ?" 

^^ Oh, it will end this way : they will go 
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on until they become engaged, then he will 
meet some one he likes better, and she will 
be thrown over to break her heart, if she 
has one." 

^* Yes, I shouldn't wonder ; but at any 
rate, at present, it is not at all proper for 
two young people of that* age to be so 
thrown together. Could not you give 
Mrs. Lindsay a hint about it — you know 
her so much better than I do T 

'^ I give Mrs. Lindsay a hint ! Why, 
my dear creature, do you think she would 
attend to m^ P She's the proudest wonoian I 
ever met. Those Indian people are a 
great deal too high and mighty for me, or 
any one else, I can assure you," was the 
indignant reply. 

Poor Mrs. Lindsay ! Her Indian expe- 
riences had not been of a kind calculated 
to make her either high or mighty in the 
sense intended by her charitable friends ; 
but there is so much injustice in the 
world. This interesting conversation was 
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interrupted by the appearance of Mr. 
Graham, who had come to take these 
amiable dames to supper, which perhaps 
improved their tempers ; and with this we 
will leave them, for the present at least. 
There are many such ; and what mischief 
they do! But probably they have their 
reward, and it is not for us to grudge them 
their only occupation. 

Mrs. Lindsay found Walter a less agree- 
able companion than usual, for he was 
regularly out of temper^ and he had some 
difficulty in behaving with common civility 
to his companion. He was of a decidedly 
hasty temper ; and like most spoiled children, 
when once put out, it cost him some effort 
to regain the equilibrium of his mind. 

Mrs. Lindsay proposed a walk in the 
garden, to which Walter somewhat surlily 
agreed ; and they went out into the cool 
evening air, which seemed to improve the 
condition of one of them, as was shown by 
the following remark : 

VOL. I. E 
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" I am sure it is very kind of you to have 
come here to-night, Mrs. Lindsay, for it 
must be horribly dull for you." 

" Oh dear no, Walter; if I see Mary en- 
joying herself, I am quite contented without 
anything else." 

This very unselfish remark may have 
pricked Walters conscience, for he said 
rather irritably again, ^' I iike her to enjoy 
herself too; but I think she might keep 
her engagements, don't you, Mrs. Lind- 
say?" 

^' Yes, of course ; but has she not T 

" No. Oh, here she is." 

Mary came out of the window of the 
ball-room, with Eric still by her side, and 
ran up to Walter, saying : 

•^ This is our dance, Wattie, isn't it T 

*' I believe it is — that is to say, if you 
are not otherwise engaged," was the some- 
what stiff reply. 

Mary looked at her mother, and half 
smiled, saying, perhaps, a little mischiev- 
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ously : " No. I have no other engage- 
ment for this dance." 

Walter put out his arm coldly, and 
walked off without saying anything more, 
and Mrs. Lindsay and Eric were left 
alone. 

" What a selfish, ill-tempered chap that 
Walter is !" said Eric. 

^^ Do you think so, Eric ? I think he is 
wonderful, considering the way he has 
been spoilt all his life, and he has many 
admirable qualities." 

Eric subsided; he may have felt his 
inferiority in those qualities. 

Walter and Mary had one or two turns 
round the room, but they did not get on so 
well as usual, and at last Mary said : 

" I am tired, Walter; diet's go and take a 
walk in the garden." 

Walter went out into the garden in 
silence, and walked down the shrubbery, 
where it was not likely any one else would 
be. Presently Mary said : 
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'^Are you angry, Walter?" and her 
tone was half apologetic. 

^* No, Mary, not exactly angry ; but it is 
disagreeable for me of course, and I don't 
think you ought to do it now." 

" Do what, Walter ? do you wish me to 
dance only with you, as we used to do 
when we were children T 

" No, Mary ; but if you would only re- 
member that we are no longer children, it 
WQuld be so much pleasanter. for us both." 

*^What do you mean, Walter?" said 
Mary, standing still in her surprise, and 
looking up at his face, which she could 
see, by the bright moonlight, wore a tragi- 
cal expression. 

*^ I mean, Mary, that it is time we left 
off this childish sort of way of going on ; at 
least, I am sorry to say I cannot answer for 
you, but / care too much for you to see you 
dancing with other fellows in preference to 



me. 



'^ In preference to you, Walter ?' 
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*' Yes. I suppose so : at any rate you hide 
away from me each time we are engaged." 

" Walter, what nonsense you talk !'* ex- 
claimed Mary, indignantly ; "just because 
I went down the field to look at Fred's 
new horse, and so was late for our dance, 
you take up this absurd notion. 

" But I thought you were dancing with 
Eric ?" 

^*No, I wasn't: I only came into the 
drawing-room with him ; but if I had been 
dancing with him you know well enough 
I would rather have you for a partner than 
any one else/' 

"Would you Mary, really? do you as- 
sure me this on your word ?" said Walter, 
excitedly, seizing the little hand which lay 
on his arm. 

^* Yes ; but what is the matter with you, 
dear Walter ? why are you so excited and 
unlike yourself?" 

^* Mary^" said Walter, suddenly, stop- 
ping under an old oak tree which was 
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hidden from the shrubbery walk, ** you are 
not so old as I am ; I do not think you can 
feel as I do ; but, darling, if you knew 
what it is to me to see you appearing to 
care for other fellows as much as for me, 
perhaps you would not do it — for — for 
Mary, I love you better — better than any 
one else in the world/' and Walter stopped, 
almost choking. 

*^ My dear Wattie, you know I love 
you !" answered Mary, almost alarmed by 
Walter's vehemence. 

^^ Yes ; but I want you to love me better 
than any one else now and always ; I want 
you to promise this, to say that you will 
always be my love, that some day you will 
be my — my wife !" 

There was a silence for some minutes. 
The strains of the music from the ball- 
room could be faintly heard, to which the 
little birds, roused from their repose, either 
responded or objected to by an occasional 
twitter. The sheep-bell tinkled from the 
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field adjoining the garden. The moon 
shone over the shrubbery, and shed 
through the old oak tree a softened light 
over the young — shall we call these 
almost children — lovere ? Yes ; for let us 
listen to Mary's answer, which came, after 
some minutes. She had always loved 
Walter, she had known that before ; but 
never until his passionate speech, so un- 
like all she had ever heard fall from her 
boy-compaaion's lips, had she felt what 
her love was to be; what that might be 
which was to influence her whole future 
life. Her tone as she spoke was low and 
grave : 

" I am not so old as you, Walter, but I 
know what you mean, and I think I may 
tell you that your love is not greater than 
naine.^' 

Walter in his turn was surprised. There 
was a calmness, almost a dignity in Mary's 
reply, which was difierent altogether from 
her usual manner. 
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"My own — my darling Mary! Then I 
may be happy T 

Quietly and simply Mary put her dis- 
engaged hand into Walter's, and leant her 
head caressingly on his shoulder. He put 
his arm round her waist, and pressed her 
to his bosom. And the moon, as if to 
leave them alone, disappeared behind a 
cloud, . while the sheep-bell tinkled, the 
birds twittered, and the music sounded 
gaily from the house. 

And so these two plighted their troth. 
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CHAPTER IV 

For some days after the Grahams' dance, 
Mary seemed quiet^ and unusually pre- 
occupied. Instead of running and singing 
^ about the house, with Tommy close at her 
heels, she would sit in the little drawing- 
room, with a book indeed in her hand, but 
with her eyes fixed in a sort of dreamy way 
out on the green field. Even when Walter 
came as usual each day, with some plan 
for amusement, she did not rouse herself, 
but seemed strange, almost shy, with him, 
and apparently was disinclined to go out 
with him, asking her mother to accompany 
them. Mrs. Lindsay rather wondered at 
this, but attributed it to the little quarrel 
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she imagined they had had on the night 
of the ball, and accordingly took no notice. 
Things went on in this way until the night 
before Walter's return to Eton, when Mrs. 
Lindsay was sitting in the drawing-room, 
and heard him come in and go to the 
dining-room, where Mary was arranging 
some flowers. 

^^ Come for a walk with me, Mary ? I 
want to have a talk with you," she heard 
him say, and Mary answer : 

^^ Mamma is going out, Walter ; we may 
as well go with her." 

^' Yes ; but I wanted to be alone with 
you to-night, Mary, for we shall not be 
together again for a long time. I will tell 
Mrs. Lindsay." 

" But won't she think it odd, Walter ?" 

" No ; you go and put your things on, 
and I will tell her," answered Walter ; and 
he went into the drawing-room. '* Mary 
and I want a little quiet talk together, 
Mrs. Lindsay, if you don't mind." 
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'^ Not at all, Walter ; but I wonder 
what important aflFairs you can have to 
settle." 

Walter laughed a little, and looked at 
the book-case, with the contents of which 
he was perfectly well acquainted^ but did 
not make any answer. Mary soon came 
down, ready to go out, and went and kissed 
her mother, who said, playfully : 

^^ So you don't want me to-night, Mary T 
which Mary answered by a little blush, and 
another kiss. 

As they went up the path together they 
did not know that Jane^ with her spectacles 
on, was watching them out of the bedroom- 
window, and shaking her head, with a 
somewhat dissatisfied expression. 

We will not intrude upon their private 
conference, but return to Mrs. Lindsay, 
who^ as soon as she was alone, put down 
the book she was reading, and gazed out 
at the field, with rather an anxious look on 
her expressive face. 
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Walter's odd little laugh, and Mary's 
unusual blush, combined with the some- 
what peculiar behaviour of both since the 
Grahanis' dance, had put into Mrs. Lind- 
say's head a notion which troubled her a 
little. But they were both so young : he 
was hardly seventeen, and Mary only six- 
teen. Could it be that these children had 
formed any serious ideas on a very impor- 
tant subject in life? It seemed scarcely 
possible : and then children, to their 
parents' eyes, or to those who have known 
them all their lives, appear so much 
younger than they really are. It is diffi- 
cult, and yet it should not be so, to realize 
the fact that the helpless infant we have 
held in our arms has grown into a respon- 
sible being, capable of the same feelings, 
the same deeds, that we ourselves are. Ah ! 
and perhaps aspiring to greater things than 
wefhave ever thought of; for there is the 
bright spirit of his yet untarnished youth 
in an age that has progressed since the 
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days when we were young, to help him 
on. 

Could Mary^ have engaged herself to 
Walter ? This was the thought that 
troubled her mother. And if she had, 
what then ? Such a thing was quite pos- 
sible ; for people as young as these two had 
done the same thing before them. But, 
then, supposing this to be the case — and 
the thought came to Mrs. Lindsay with 
sharp pain — Walter knew so little of the 
world — had seen so few people beyond the 
somewhat limited Walham society ! And 
in the years which must elapse before he 
could possibly be in a position to fulfil his 
engagement to Mary, what so likely as, 
with his impetuous, impressionable nature, 
he should meet some one who would'eclipse 
the love of his boyhood ? And Mary ? she 
would remain the same. Her feelings 
were not of the kind which could alter, 
even if her lot had been cast in the midst 
of ever-changing society. And in that 
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quiet home at Walham, how much more 
unlikely! And, then, what would her 
life be? These thoughts passed quickly 
through Mrs. Lindsay's mind, only to be 
followed by thoughts as perplexing. 

What — 'Setting aside the first difficulty 
— what would Mrs. Hay say to such an 
arrangement? Would it not be natural 
that she should like her boy to marry 
the child of her dearest friend — the child 
whom she had known from infancy ? Surely 
nothing could be more likely to insure 
their happiness ! 

But Mrs. Lindsay knew a little of her 
friend's character. She knew her to be 
ambitious ; and she also knew that she 
was not rich. Her son was well-bom, 
well-educated, and possessed of many ad- 
vantages. Her own daughter was equally 
well-born, well-edueated, and possessed 
of everything attractive, but she was also 
poor. 

Walter must be helped — assisted in his 
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worldly career by his marriage— not hin- 
dered, as he would be if he married a 
penniless girl. No ! Mrs. Lindsay knew, 
as she sat gazing out upon that smiling 
field, with the autumn sunset lighting up 
all around with its rich glow, that there 
was a difficulty in store. But she did not 
know how insurmountable a one ; she did 
not know that, had her child been the best 
born in the land, and yet by some dire 
chance poor in the world's goods, she would 
never marry Walter with his mother's con- 
sent. She knew her friend as she had been 
when she was young, setting out in life 
buoyant and full of hope, but she did not 
fully understand her now that she had been 
tried — hardened in the world's strife. Sor- 
row and disappointed hopes, which had 
gradually weaned Mary Lindsay from the 
cold world and its worldliness, and had 
fixed her hopes on a better and a happier 
one, had hardened the less pliant nature 
of Ethel Hay, and fixed her hopes on the 
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only treasure left to her in the world. 
Her son was what she lived for; and to 
make him what she had planned was the 
one object of her life. And that object she 
would gain, cost her what it might. 

But Mrs., Lindsay did not realize this. 
She could not help thinking in her un- 
worldliness that surely lier friend would see 
how much better a pure love was than any- 
thing else. Still, as she gazed at the familiar 
view from her little drawing-room window, 
which was so associated with the childhood 
of the two who were both so dear to her, 
a feeling of sadness came over her, which 
she could not shake off. 

But perhaps it will be thought that 
'Mrs. Lindsay deserved to be sad, that she 
ought to have known what must be the 
result of such close intercourse between 
two young people of Walter and Mary's 
age, and should have taken steps long ago 
to prevent it. Let those who think thus 
hardly of this widowed mother place 
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themselves in her position — or let me do it 
for them. 

The only way to prevent the catastrophe 
would have been never to have gone to 
Walham at all, or to have l^ft long ago ; 
but it would' have been difficult to know 
the precise moment when it was necessary 
to fly from the danger. And it would 
have been strange indeed if, in the desolate 
grief of her early widowhood, Mrs. Lindsay 
had possessed sufficient foresight to think 
of the possible danger she was laying in 
store for her infant daughter, when she 
took her to live so near her friend's little 
boy. 

And in the years which followed in the . 
quiet peace of that country home, with the 
pleasant society of the friend of her youth, 
and in the midst of the childish happiness 
and joys of the two children, it would have 
been hard indeed to have torn herself away 
from all this, for the sake of that dimly- 
defined future trouble. It is so difficult 
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to think, as we have said before, that 
children will very soon become men and 
women. 

But you will ask — now that Walter and 
Mary are no longer children — ^what steps 

m 

are to be taken ? 

It was dark before the two returned 
from their walk ; but Mrs. landsay was still 
sitting by the open window, with no light 
in the room but that which came from the 
moon. 

" Isn't the moon glorious, Mrs. Lindsay T 
said Walter, throwing himself down. on the 
stool at her feet, whilst Mary sat down on 
the sofa by her side. 

" Yes, lovely ; I have been looking at 
it until I have grown quite romantic," 
answered Mrs. Lindsay, laying one hand on 
Walter's curly head, and giving the other 
to Mary. And then there was a silence. 

Mary presently leant her head against 
her mother's shoulder, but still no one 
spoke. 
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**Wheii shall we three meet again?" 
at length said Walter, in a melancholy 
tone. 

" At Christmas, probably, Walter, when 
you will return home laden with honours, 
I expect," said Mrs. Lindsay, gaily. 

" Yes, Mrs. Lindsay, I hope I shall do 
better this half. You will write to me, 
won t you ? — your letters do me so much 
good," answered Walter, with unusual 
seriousness. 

■ • 

*' Certainly, if you like, my dear boy ; it 
is a great pleasure to me to write, I can 
assure you." 

** Is it really, Mrs. Lindsay ? Do you 
really care for me?" exclaimed Walter, 
looking up eagerly. ^ 

** Of course I do, silly boy : how can I 
help it? you are almost like my own 
child ; at any rate, you have been quite 
as- much trouble," was the laughing an- 
swer. 

Always something rude, Mrs. Lindsay. 
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You say things to me that from any one 
else would make me very angry, but 
you never do; you are an extraordinary 
person." 

*'I expect the reason is, you know 
mamma doesn't mean to be unkind. Poor 
Eric does not understand her so well,** said 
Mary. 

'^ That stupid fellow I but really I must 
be off, there's nine o'clock. Mamma will 
be getting quite jealous. Well, good- 
night, Mrs. Lindsay. We are off early to- 
morrow, as mamma wishes to have a day 
in London, but I shall be here in the 
morning." Walter kissed Mrs. Lindsay ; 
and then turned to Mary, and said, ** Don't 
forget/' as he kissed her on each side of 
her face. 

Mary resumed her place by her mother's 
side, and the two sat for some time without 
speaking. Mrs. Lindsay thought that if 
anything of importance had really hap- 
pened, Mary would be sure to tell her 
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sooner or later, and she did not wish to 
begin the subject. Presently, however, 
when her child had given a very deep sigh, 
she said : 

" What's the matter, Mary darling ?" 

^^ Nothing much, mamma dear," with 
another deep sigh. 

• **Only that Walter is going back to 
school, I suppose. When he first used to go, 
you generally spent the whole evening in 
this position, crying. Do you remember ? 
So, you see, you have improved a little 
since you were a child," 

" I wish I were a child still." 

** Do you ? Well, we all do that some- 
times, I think, as we get old ; but you ought 
not to wish it yet : wait a few years, and see 
how you like life in a more advanced stage," 
was Mrs. Lindsay's answer, in a half-joking, 
half-sympathetic tone, 

^* But when I was a child, if I was un- 
happy, I used to tell you, and you al- 
ways made me happy again; and I had 
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no care, do responsibility, DothiDg to 
worry me/' 

" And now T 

" And now, mamma darling, I have you, 
I can tell you ; but it is different, so dif- 
ferent. Mamma — ^Walter has asked me to 
promise to be his wife, and — ^and I have 
promised !" Mary exclaimed suddenly, and 
she sank down into Walter's place, and hid 
her face in her mother's lap. 

*'Well, my child?" said her mother 
gently. 

A sob was the only answer. 

" And why are you so unhappy, Mary f 
continued Mrs. Lindsay presently, when the 
sobs had nearly ceased. 

'' Oh, I don't know !" 

*^ You are not sorry that you made that 
promise to Walter, are you ?" 

" No, no, for I do love him, and feel that 
I always shall ; but somehow, mamma, I 
have felt so different since that night; I 
don't feel as I used to any longer ; I feel 
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SO bid, and as if I had so much to think of ; 
and — and, Walter does not seem quite the 
same : I feel diflFerent with him, although I 
love him more than ever." 

" And is that what has made you so 
quiet lately, you poor little woman ?** said 
Mrs. Lindsay^ bending down and kissing 
the wet little face. 

" Yes, mamma ; and I wanted to tell you 
ever since the Grahams* dance, but I did 
not like to, and then Walter said he would, 
but we settled I should to-night, and — 
and '' 

•^ Well, you have told me now, darling, 
SO that trouble is over/* 

"Yes, but mamma darling, ought I to 
have done it ? What shall I do now ?" ; 

^ Well, Mary, that is another question. 
As Walter asked you to make him that 
promise, it was, perhaps, difficult for you 
to do anything else than what you did ; but 
you see, you are both very young, and an 
engagement like this should never be made 
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without serious consideration, and witholit 
the consent of the parents of both." 

*^Yes, mamma, I knew that, but I 
thought you would be sure not to mind, as 
you know Walter so well, and are so fond 
of him yourself; and he said he was quite 
sure Mrs. Hay never could object, as she 
thinks you better than any one else in 
the world," interrupted Mary, hurriedly 
and eagerly. 

Her mother smiled rather sadly, and did 
not immediately reply, but gazed out again 
at the green field which looked as light as 
day, with the bright moon shining on it, 
and then she turned and looked down at 
her child who had again hidden her face 
in her lap. When she did speak her voice 
trembled a little. 

^^ God grant, my precious one, that I may 
never do anything to stand in the way of 
your happiness !" 

** Then, mamma, you will not refuse us ?** 

'* Refuse what, my child ?" 
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** Your consent ?'' and Mary looked up 
anxiously. 

^^ No, Mary, not when I have proved you 
both." 

*^ Proved us, mamma ! Do you think we 
don't really love each other, then ?" 

^* No, my darling, I believe you both to 
be truly in earnest, now, and you can of 
course, if you like, consider yourselves en- 
gaged ; but I cannot give my consent until 
you are both older — until you have seen 
more of the world." 

"But, mamma, do you think it possible 
we can change ? /shall not, and I am quite 
sure Walter won't. Mamma, why don't 
you speak ?" 

^ My child, it seems so hard to say 
anything to grieve you, to make you Jess 
trusting ; but you don't know the world, 
Mary, you don't know how deceitful it 
is, and you don't know its power. But 
believe that I mean it for your good, 
darling, and for dear Walter's too, when I 
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say that I cannot bind him to an engage- 
ment with you." 

There was a silence for some minutes. 

" And when will you give your consent, 
mamma T 

*^When Walter has seen more of the 
worid, Mary ; it seems unkind to say, it to 
you, but when he has seen more society, 
dearest.'* 

" You think he will see some one he 
likes better; but I dont think he will,** 
said Mary, simply. 

" I don t say he will, Mary, and I trust 
for your sake he won t ; but I don't wish 
my child to be counting upon an engage- 
ment which may, after all, only end in 
disappointment. You see what I mean, 
Mary?' 

** Yes, mamma dear ; and will you tell 
Wattle when he comes to-morrow ? He 
is going to tell Mrs. Hay to-night." 

^^ I will, my darling," and Mrs. Lindsay 
drew her child gently towards her. And 
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SO they remained until it was time to go to 
bed — ^the mother and daughter; while the 
glorious harvest moon threw her kindly 
light over them, and seemed to be looking 
down upon them lovingly, sympathetically. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Lindsay and 
Mary were at breakfast, Walter passed the 
window and looked in, nodding and smiling, 
but Mary, instead of jumping up as she 
usually did, sat still, looking nervous and 
rather flushed. 

** Well, here I am ; mamma will be here 
directly in the fly, and we shall be ofi: 
How are you this morning, Mrs. Lindsay, 
and you, Mary T said Walter, hurriedly, 
and looking in his turn not quite so much 
at his ease as usual. 

"We thought perhaps you would come 
to breakfast, you see there is a place al- 
lotted for you ; won't you sit down T said 
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Mrs. Lindsay, who did not appear at all 
in the same state of mind as her youngei' 
companions. 

" No, thank you ; I have only just 
finished breakfast. You see I could not 
well leave mamma this morning, and^we 
were rather late last night. Are you quite 
well this morning, Mary ?" and Walter 
glanced somewhat anxiously, first at her 
and then at her mother. 

'* Yes, quite, thank you, Walter. I will go 
and see if your hamper is ready/' said Mary, 
rising and going towards the door with a 
face that was rapidly becoming crimson. 

"No, don't go, Mary," Walter said, catch- 
ing hold of her ; and, putting his arm round 
her, he stood looking inquiringly and a 
little nervously at Mrs. Lindsay, who said 
quietly : 

** I was telling Mary last night, dear 
Walter, that 1 should not think it right 
to allow you two young people to become 
engaged, until you at least have proved to 
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me that you are fit for such a responsibility^ 
and ^" 

^* The responsibility of a wife ! Oh, Mrs 
Lindsay, of course we shall not be married 
for some years; but you will consent to 
our being engaged f interrupted Walter, 
entreatingly. 

" I cannot, Walter. You would not agree 
with me now, of course ; but I could not 
let you bind yourself to Mary so young as 
vou are." 

^ Surely Mrs. LindsaT, you cannot be so 
cruel ! You do not know how much we 
loye each other." 

*' Indeed, dear Walter, I don't in the 
least doubt your loye ; and I only want 
to see it rather more strengthened and 
matured before I giye you Mary, that is 
to say, if your mother approyes." 

^ My mother will in time, I know ; she 
wcHi^'t now ; at least she says I am too 
young. In fiict, she treats it — she treats 
it — as a joke — which is too bad of her,* 
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stammered Walter, feeling that he could 
not improve his cause from that quarter. 

^^ Then, you see, there is an additional 
cause for my refusing* my consent. No, 
dear boy," said Mrs. Lindsay, rising and lay- 
ing her hand gently on Walter's shoulder, 
^^ you must be content to wait, as many 
older than you have done before you ; but 
you may rest assured that if you prove 
worthy of my trust, as far as I am con- 
cerned, nothing will give me greater joy 
than to call you my own dear son." 

Walter did not make any reply, but his 
face showed that, young as he was, he was 
yet thoroughly in earnest, and that this 
imexpected opposition to his wishes was 
a very severe blow to him. He stood, 
looking very pale, with his arm round 
Mary, who had laid her head on his 
shoulder, and was endeavouring to force 
back a few rebellious tears. She did not 
feel angry, which Walter evidently did, for 
he bit his lips and . would not meet Mrs. 
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Lindsay's kind eyes, but looked steadily 
down at the carpet. 

"Your mammas waiting, Master Wal- 
ter," said Jane, appearing at the kitchen 
door. 

'^ Good-bye, then, Mary. I presume you 
will allow her to write, Mrs. Lindsay T said 
Walter, proudly. 

" There can be no objection to that, I 
should think, Walter," was the answer, 
given with rather a reproachful smile. 

" Then good-bye, my darling. Don't 
make yourself unhappy. I think I ean 
prove myself worthy of you. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Lindsay," and Walter put out his 
hand coldly. 

^'Good-bye, Walter;" and his hand was 
detained gently, and his angry look met by 
one full of such love and tenderness that 
he suflfered himself, involuntarily, to be 
given his usual kiss. " God bless you, my 
dear boy. Remember, Walter, that He is 
the Author of all. good !" 
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Walter made no reply, but with one 
more hurried kiss to Mary left the room, 
and was soon afterwards being driven away 
from the little house where he had ex- 
perienced so many joys and now his first 
severe grief. 

The following day Mrs. Lindsay paid a 
visit to Furze Cottage. Mrs. Hay was 
sitting in the little drawing-room. 

^^ Oh, Mary, I am so glad to see you. I 
was just thinking of coming to drink tea 
\vith you. I feel dull without my boy," she 
said, as she rose to welcome her friend. 

" Then come with me when I go, Ethel ; 
but I want to have a little talk with you 
first." 

^^ Why, what about ? You look quite 
serious ; take your usual seat, and now tell 
me what you have to say." 

"It is about these poor children, Ethel ; 
I want to know what you think had better 
be done T 

"What! about Walter and Mary? Quite 
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a romantic little affair, is it not?" Poor 
Wattie actually asked me, with the utmost 
gravity, if I had any objection to his en- 
gaging himself to Mary. I laughed at 
him. Young people will have these little 
I'ancies, you know, Mary. We had, in 
our young days," and Mrs. Hay laughed 
gaily. 

"You seem to consider it a very good 
joke, Ethel ; but I don't think you should. 
You see, the poor children do not look upon 
it at all in that light ; and although they 
are young, they are getting older every day, 
and this impression is not at all likely to 
wear off* if we go on as we have been 
accustomed to do." 

" Well ! what would you like me to do ? 
Not let Walter come home for his holidays, 
or something severe of that kind ?" and Mrs. 
Hay again laughed. 

^'No, Ethel, not that; you must not be 

, put out or inconvenienced. But I am not 

at all sure whether it would not be better 
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for me to go away ; you see, I might take 
a house at Brighton, and " 

^^ My dear Mary, what nonsense ! Leave 
your nice little cottage and me, when we 
have been so happy together, and all the 
ties you have formed here, just because our 
children — a mere boy and girl — fancy they 
have fallen in love with each other !" 

'^ But, Ethel, they won't remain a boy 
and girl." 

'*No ; but, my dear Mary, it will wear 
oflf, depend upon it. Why, Walten is goiDg 
to the Wallaces at Christmas, and at Easter 
I am thinking of going to London ; and 
then, you know, at Midsummer he leaves 
Eton, and will probably go abroad Ibr a 
time ; and we will amuse Mary, and take 
her about as much as possible; and you 
will see if they dbn't forget that they were 
ever in love. My dear Mary, you think 
too seriously of these little things." 

^^Well, you seem to have given the 
subject a good deal of thought, Ethel, 
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for you have made arrangements for a 
year. 

Mrs. Hay looked a little confused, but 
answered, laughingly : 

" No ; not until I saw your very 
solemn face, and wished to reassure you, 
if possible.'' 

There was a short pause after this, until 
Mrs. Lindsay said, gravely : 

^^Then, I presume, Ethel, that you 
would really object to our children eventu- 
ally becoming engaged ?" 

Mrs. Hay now for the first time looked 
serious, but said : 

" Really, I have never given such a thing 
a moment's serious consideration. They 
are both still so young that it seems absurd 
to think of it ; but certainly, now you put 
it before me, I don't think I should like 
it altogether ; you see, Walter has no 
money, and " 

** Mary has none." 
/'Well, you see it would not do; would 
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it? But, however, we can think of this 
another time. I don't see that there is the 
least necessity for making any change, and 
all that we need do is to give them the 
society of others as much as possible. Now, 
don't let us talk any more about it, and I 
will go and dress," and Mrs. Hay left the 
room. 

No change was made, and the inter- 
course between the two cottages went on 
much the same as before, except that 
Mary took a dislike to Mrs. Hay, and 
very rarely went to see her. She fancied, 
and with truth, that she would be the 
great obstacle to her engagement with 
Walter ; but as there was nothing more 
said against it, and she received constantly 
reassuring letters from Eton, her spirits, 
which were naturally buoyant, rose, and 
she soon became, to all appearance, as light- 
hearted and gay as ever. Little did her 
mother know that the chief cause for 
this was what she had herself, perhaps. 
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thoughtlessly said, that they might con- 
sider themselves engaged, if they liked; 
and with this to build upon^ and the happy 
want of forethought belonging to sixteen, 
Mary did not feel in at all a hopeless state 
of love. 

But what was Mrs. Lindsay thinking of? 
She did not think with Mrs. Hay that Mary 
was forgetting her love, but she could not 
make up her mind to take any decided 
steps to make her do so if possible. She 
was by no means what is called a strong- 
minded woman. She was naturally san- 
guine ; and could not help fancying that all 
would be right at last ; that if the young 
people did not, as her friend prophesied 
they would, forget their early love, but 
rather persisted in it, then, that they would 
be allowed to follow their inclinations. 
She was too unworldly for Mrs. Hay ; she 
could not understand her in these days, 
but a time came when she understood her 
better. 
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Thus the time wore on ; and in October 
Eric Rowe went up to Cambridge to matri- 
culate, and passed a very fair examination. 
He had been a good deal at Heath Cottage 
lately, and Mrs. Lindsay and Mary missed 
him very much ; but the latter cared very 
little for any society but her mother's. 
At first it was difficult to talk of Walter ; 
but Mary, accustomed as she was to give 
her whole confidence to her mother, could 
not long remain silent on the subject which 
now engrossed her whole being. And so 
they very soon fell into their old way of 
talking of Walter, and of Walter's doings ; 
but Mrs. Lindsay never asked to see his 
letters. 

Mr. Rowe came to see them when he 
returned from Cambridge, and said that he 
had left Eric very comfortable in his new 
quarters, and had put down Walter's name 
for the same college. Mary thought — 
although she did not say so — that it would 
have been better that they should not be 
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together. But Walter might be so much 
altered in a year's time, that even his old 
enemy would perhaps cease to irritate 
him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It is the 20th of August. Switzerland is 
as usual overrun with tourists in the most 
frequented parts, and the favourite little 
village of Interlachen has its full number 
of loungers, representatives of England, 
France, Germany, and America, amongst 
other nations. It is two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the bell from the Hotel 
d'Interlachen has just rung for the early 
table dhdte, which is rapidly being responded 
to by some twenty persons, who make 
their way into the salle-a-manger. These 
are chiefly those who are passing through 
Interlachen, bound for different routes, 
and amongst them are three young men. 
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who have just arrived by the omnibus from 
Neuhaus, at the end of the Lake of Thun, 
one of whom is Walter Hay, making 
his first continental tour with two school- 
fellows. He has just left Eton, and is going 
up to Cambridge in October. His friends 
are Arthur Wallace and William Perceval. 
And as they have neither of them beeii 
abroad before, and not one of them can 
speak French readily, they all have that 
rather uneasy air which such a state of 
affairs is apt to produce even amongst the 
youth of England. Fortunately for them, 
however, they have discovered one waiter 
who appears to understand English, and 
have therefore had their wants attended 
to. 

" I say, Wallace, do you think that fellow 
can speak English, because he might tell 
us how far it is to Lauterbrunnen, and if 
we can walk there ?" said Walter, who was 
becoming emboldened under the influence 
of Swiss champagne. 
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" Yes, very likely. You ask him ?" 

^* All right. Here, garqoriy' called Walter, 
who had managed to master that word with 
a wonderfully correct accent. 

" Monsieur," responded the quick little 
garqon. 

** Can you speak English ?" 

** Qui, monsieur." 

** Very well. How far is it from here to 
Lauterbrunnen, and can we walk there ?" 

^^ Oh, oui, monsieur ; la route est tres- 
bonne en general." 

"I don't understand French. Can you 
speak English?" said Walter, in a louder 
voice. 

^' Oui, monsieur." 

" Then, why don't you answer me ? How 
far is it to Lauterbrunnen, and can we walk 
there r 

" Don't make such a row. Hay ; every one 
is looking." 

** Well, what's a fellow to do? the man 
must be an ass," said poor Walter, growing 
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angry. "How far is it to Lauterbrunnen, 
and can we walk there ?" he repeated, in a 
milder tone. 

"Je n'en comprends pas, monsieur," 
answered the waiter, with the most pro- 
voking blandness. 

" Why I thought you could speak 
English !" exclaimed Walter, who did not 
know yet that it is only certain questions 
these English scholars can answer, and that 
even then it depends upon what words they 
are put in. 

'^ Oui, monsieur." 

^* Hang the fellow, what does he mean ? 
Here, Wallace, you try.** 

" Lauterbrunnen," said Wallace, pointing 
out of the window, with an elaborate 
gesticulation. 

"Oui, oui, monsieur, je vous demande 
pardon : a very leetle way, two hours." 

"Walk?" continued Wallace triumph- 
antly, with another vehement flourish of 
his hand and shrug of his shoulders. 
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" Oui, oui, monsieur, ou drive ; c'est 
comme on veut." 

" Then we will walk," said Wallace, turn- 
ing to Walter, who had been endeavouring 
to soothe his wounded feelings with some 
more champagne. 

^^Yes, that's settled. Send him away 
now." 

" Thank you," said Wallace. 

" I know the French for that," inter- 
rupted Perceval, looking at the waiter 
and ejaculating, " Merely^ in a way which 
might have been mistaken by his com- 
patriots in the room for an appeal for help, 
had they not been tourists. 

Their meal finished our tourists started 
for Lauterbrunnen, with their knapsacks on 
their backs and Murray in their hands, with 
a copy of which valuable guide they were 
each provided, and thus armed, considered 
themselves on a par with the most expe- 
rienced travellers. 

It was a glorious afternoon : some rain 
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had fallen in the morning, but all clouds 
had now disappeared, and the white out- 
line of the Jungfrau against the clear blue 
sky formed a grand object to their right 
as they left Interlachen. 

^Come, Perceval, leave off studying 
Murray, and look at that splendid old 
Jungfrau ! You know it's as well to find out 
a few things for yourself, if possible," said 
Walter, who was the least inclined of the 
party to read up for the tour. 

*^ I shall see enough of it before we have 
done. I see it hangs just over Lauter- 
brunnen." 

^ How very unpleasant ! I would rather 
see it from this distance ; but look at that 
jolly old castle." 

" Yes,supposed to be mentioned by Byron." 

^^Oh, bother! put that book away, and 
walk faster, or we shall be benighted before 
we get to Lauterbrunnen." 

And so on through the villages of 
Wylderswyl and Miilmheira, along the 
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beautiful valley with the River Liitschine 
roaring on the right, and the rugged moun- 
tains of limestone, with their pine-clad tops, 
towering above them on each side. On 
and on, deeper into the gorge, until, as the 
setting sun throws torrent, mountains, and 
trees, into startling grandeur, the rose- 
tinted Jungfrau appears far away in the 
front, towering above all in dazzling beauty. 
After a hearty welcome and a slight 
repast at the clean little Steinbock, anci 
arrangements made for a start at five 
o'clock the next morning for the Wengern 
Alp, our traveller retire to rest. They 
have two rooms, and Walter takes posses- 
sion of the one to himself, and after wishing 
his companions good-night, shuts the door 
and looks out of the window. He is not ro- 
mantic — a young fellow of eighteen is better 
not to be so ; but the scene which meets his 
eye impresses him with a great desire to write 
and attempt a description of it to Mary, 
which he accordingly sits down to do. 
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It is very cold : the severe-looking Juiig- 
frau seems to throw a chilly atmosphere 
all around, and the ipoon, which is hid by 
its summit, but whose reflection lights up 
the mountain and graceful Staubbach into 
almost unearthly beauty, serves to make 
the whole scene strangely impressive to 
the young Englishman. Presently, when 
the quiet in the house shows that all 
have retired for the' night, a rumbling, 
awful noise, as of the crash of distant 
thunder or report of cannon, falling on 
the stillness of the summer night, some- 
what startles our hero, and causes him 
to close his letter to his lady-love 
much more abruptly than he would have 
done, had he not been in the land of 
avalanches. 

A Swiss tour is now a thing so common 
that the events of one where no extraor- 
dinary achievements were attempted would 
be neither novel nor interesting, and there- 
fore need not be recorded. We will only 
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add that our travellers, having chosen a 
route not quite so overrun as some, arrived 
at the Lake of Lucerne in the rain, pleased 
that they had met so few English people, 
and flattering themselves they had accom- 
plished great things. The steamer which 
they took at Fluelen was crowded with 
fellow-countrymen, amongst whom they 
recognised some friends, and from whom 
they received important intelligence. 

" While you have been amongst the ice- 
mountains, Mr. Wallace, your family have 
been wonderfully active. In fact, I am not 
quite sure they will not arrive at Lucerne 
before you do," said a bright-looking lady, 
attired in a suit of macintosh, with gown 
looped up and correct hobnailed boots. 

" What do you mean, Mrs. Neville ? 
I've literally heard nothing of them since 
I left home." 

^^ Well, I will tell you. We met them 
in Paris, of course most unexpectedly, as 
when we left home they had no notion of 

VOL. I. n 
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such a things particularly as Mrs. Hay was 
staying with them. It appears that Mrs. 
Wallace was suddenly seized with a desire 
to join you, probably from the very graphic 
descriptions your letters gave of the delights 
of Swiss travelling, and started off wi^ your 
sisters and her maid, two days after we left. 
They were to leave Paris either yesterday 
or to-day, and come direct to Lucerne, but 
you will probably find a letter awaiting 
your arrival, if not themselves." 

'^ Well, and I should like to know what 
I am to do, with them all. Five women to 
take care of! Do you hear ?" said Wallace, 
turning dolefully to his companions. 

" Yes ; and a very delightful addition to 
our party we shall have,** said Walter. 

'•You unnatural son and brother! I 
thought you would be delighted at my 
news," exclaimed Mrs. Neville. 

*^ It's rather too much of a good thing. 
Five women, one of them Smith, who, of all 
people in the world, will be sure to com- 
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plain of everything, and do just the wrong 
thing when she's wanted to be useful." 

^* She is a mistake, I admit ; but you see, 
it could not well be avoided." 

"They ought some of them to have 
stayed at home, or, at least, to have pre- 
pared a fellow for such an infliction." 

"They wished to give you a pleasant 
surprise, of course. What do you think, 
Robert, of this unnatural young man ; he is 
actually horrified at the notion of meeting 
his family?" said Mrs. Neville, turning to 
her husband. 

^^ He's a very undutiful son ; I always 
said so. Now, if Miss Lindsay were one of 
the party, how different it would be !" 

^' Very different," said Walter, with an 
unnecessarily loud laugh. 

^* Yes ; that would be another thing alto- 
gether," Wallace said, quietly, turning to 
look at the passengers who came on board 
as the steamer stopped at Weggis. 

^^ Robert, just look at those girls!" ex- 
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claimed Mrs. Neville, taking her husband's 
arm, and directing his attention to four 
women who had evidently just descended 
the Rigi. They were very wet, and their 
clothing, which was short and unadorned 
by crinoline, clung tightly round their 
feet, which were covered by Alpine boots, 
thickly coated with mud. There appeared 
to be a difference of opinion amongst them 
as to whether they should go on board 
the steamer or not, but at length the 
most elderly-looking led the way, with an 
air of determination, followed, it seemed, 
unwillingly, by her companions, who kept 
their heads turned longingly towards the 
far-famed mountain. The youngest, who 
was a fresh-coloured, innocent-faced girl of 
some twenty summers, looked sorely dis- 
tressed, and had not Mr. Neville opportunely 
caught hold of her arm, would have missed 
her footing and fallen into the blue lake 
below, by reason of her preoccupied state 
of mind. 
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*^ There must always be one to lead on 
these occasions : if it had not been for our 
meeting with Mr. Smith last night, you 
would have been quite contented to follow 
our original plan," said the before-men- 
tioned elderly lady, as she deposited her 
travelling-bag on the seat, with a somewhat 
irritated bang. 

^^ Well, dear, I am sure you appeared 
willing enough to join Mr. Smith, or I 
should never have thought of such a 
thing," responded one of the other ladies, 
in a slightly shrill voice, echoed by the 
other in a mournfully whining tone, while 
the disconsolate young lady kept her eyes 
fixed on the Rigi, from which she was 
being rapidly borne. 

^^ Willing enough to join him ! Yes ; as 
he seemed so desirous that we should ; but 
now that we have missed him, why cannot 
you adhere to our old plan, without all 
this discussion ?" the lady replied, pulling 
out her curls, which had become damp 
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with the rest of her belongmgs, and rapidly 
twisting them back to their originally cork- 
screw-like form. Her umbrella dropping 
at this moment, Mr. Neville picked it up 
and returned it to her, for which she 
thanked him, and continued : 

"We are a little put out. We four 
ladies are travelling alone. Last night 
we met a gentleman with whom we are 
slightly acquainted, and we agreed to join 
him to day in coming down the Rigi and 
in exploring the beauties of Lucerne. This 
morning, accordingly, we started together, 
pouring though it was, and proceeded 
together until we arrived at the Kaltbad. 
Mr. Smith, our friend, said that he had a 
cousin staying there, with whom he wished 
to have a few minutes' conversation, and 
that if we would continue the descent he 
would run after us almost immediately. 
He is a slight, active young man. We 
accordingly proceeded, but Mr. Smith did 
not overtake us, and we could see nothing 
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of him. My advice was to go on to 
Lucerne as quickly as we could, and 
change these things/' the lady concluded, 
with a sort of apologetic glance at lier own 
garments and those of her companions. 
Mr. Neville's party expressed great sym- 
pathy with the deserted ladies, and assisted 
them to land at Lucerne. There was a 
letter waiting at the Poste Restante for 
Wallace, saying his family would arrive 
that afternoon. 

They arrived in due course of time, and 
the whole party took up their quarters at 
the Schweizerhof for that night. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Our travellers passed one day in exploring 
Lucerne, and the next morning left for 
Chur, where they spent Sunday, crossing 
the Splugen on Monday, and so on by the 
Lake of Como to Milan. At breakfast, on 
the morning they left Lucerne, they noticed 
a party of five persons seated at a table near. 
The four ladies they had seen before, but 
the gentleman, a mild-looking man, they 
had not the pleasure of knowing: it re- 
quired no great stretch of imagination, 
however, to recognise him as the slight, 
active Mr. Smith before spoken of 

The countenances of the ladies, which 
before had been so agitated with various 
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emotions, now one and all beamed with 
complete contentment, and the voices of 
all but the youngest, who was too overcome 
to speak, were loud, eager, and excited. 
How or when they had met the lost Mr. 
Smith, our party could not discover, but it 
was quite evident that the mystery had 
been satisfactorily solved. And the last 
that was seen of these interesting tourists 
was about an hour later, when, the travel- 
ling-bag of the youngest being carried by 
Smith, the ladies were escorted to the 
steamer, in which they were taken to the 
railway station, en route for Paris, unat- 
tended, however, by their gentleman-friend, 
who was seen returning to the Schweizerhof, 
with a manifest look of relief on his 
benign countenance. Four ladies travelling 
alone, and particularly those of excitable 
temperaments, will probably not only be 
left in a somewhat underhand manner to 
descend the Rigi, but will be avoided alto- 
gether by Mr. Smith in future. 
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The tour in Italy was' highly successful ; 
and although the maid was never ready in 
the morning to start, and always complained 
of the sleeping accommodation, and made 
herself as unaccommodating as it was pos- 
sible for any one person to do, still the 
young men did not regret the addition to 
their party ; but they all agreed that the 
society of the ladies made a pleasant 
variety. In a party travelling together, 
it is difficult to prevent falling into sets of 
two or three, who keep together from the 
early start in the morning till the table 
d^Mte in the evening, when the party is 
divided equally on opposite sides of the 
table ; and Walter very frequently found 
himself next to Edith Wallace, now grown 
into a handsome girl of sixteen. The time 
passed pleasantly enough; and our friend 
Walter felt a little dull as he put himself 
into the train to return to Walham, after 
bidding adieu to his friends at the Charing 
Cross station. It was the middle of October, 
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and he had only a few days to spend at 
home before going up to Canabridge ; but 
as the train brought him nearer and nearer 
to the well-known quiet little station, where 
his mother was to meet him, his spirits 
rose, and by the time the train stopped, 
and he saw standing on the platform not 
his mother, but Mrs. Lindsay and Mary, 
he had forgotten all about his late travel- 
ling companions. 

It always will be a question in my mind 
whether it is a good plan to meet friends 
at a station, however near and however 
dear they may be, on account of the mani- 
fest discomfort there always is in such 
a proceeding; but as this is, perhaps, a 
peculiar view to entertain, we will conclude 
that this meeting was very delightful. 

Mary was looking very pretty, and a 
little agitated ; certainly older than a year 
ago, but not much taller. She sat quietly 
listening to the conversation which her 
mother and Walter carried on, now and 
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then smiling, and colouring slightly when 
she joined in their talk. 

^ So mamnia has not corae T Walter had 
said, when, his luggage deposited on the 
top of the Walham fly, they had set off* at 
the very moderate pace that the driver of 
that excellent institution was never known 
to exceed. 

'^ No ; she has such a very bad cold that 
I persuaded her not to come, but to let me 
do so instead. I assure you I had con- 
siderable difficulty in gaining my point.'* 

^^ Poor mother ! I expect she has been 
dull without me, although she ought to be 
quite accustomed to being alone by this 
time. I had a sort of notion I should meet 
either you or Mary at the station, but I did 
not expect to see both. It was very kind 
of you to come." 

'^ Very kind/' said Mrs. Lindsay ; while 
Mary smiled, and looked a little conscious. 

'^ Do you know I was feeling quite dull 
at my holiday being over until I saw your 
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dear old faces, and then I forgot all about 
the jolly time we've had T 

^^ Tell us some of your adventures," said 
Mary. 

Walter did not need any pressing to do 
so, for he was feeling full of importance at 
having returned from a continental tour. 
He was soon, therefore, living over the 
jolly time again, and amusing his com- 
panions with several droll stories ; and the 
journey, in spite of the slow pace, seemed 
very soon over. 

'^ I shall come in this evening, if I may, 
Mrs. Lindsay," Walter called out, as he 
left his friends at the gate. 

^^ Yes, do, if your mother can spare 

you." 

Walter nodded, and the fly drove off. 

" How nice he looks, mamma ; so well 
and sunburnt !" exclaimed Mary. 

^ Yes ; so much more manly than he 
did. I think his tour has done him good ; 
I thought it would. It is a most excellent 
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thing for boys, and, indeed, for everybody, 
to have their ideas enlarged as much as 
possible." 

^* Would it not be nice for us to go 
abroad together, mamma dear T 

^^ Yes, Mary, indeed it would. I only 
vrish I could afford it. We must see what 
we can do some day, after you have had 
those long-talked-of music lessons, you 
know." 

" Which I don't want at all, mamma 
darling ; as I am sure no master could 
teach me better than you do." 

^^ Nonsense, Mary, dear. A iew finishing 
lessons, as they call them; but how you 
are to get them I cannot think, unless we 
go to London for the season," said Mrs. 
Lindsay, laughing. 

^' Yes, we might take - a house in Bel- 
gravia, and do the season^ as the Wallaces 
do." 

^^ Or you might accept Mrs. Wallace's 
kind offer, Mary, and stay with them; when 
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you would be able to have your music 
lessons, and all the advantages of being 
chaperoned by a more fashionable lady 
than your poor old mother." 

'^ Yes, and how I should enjoy it ! No, 
mamma, if I cannot have music lessons 
without leaving you, I ^yould rather do 
witliout them, please." 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled, but said, half 
gravely : " You are a silly little thing, 
Mary." 

And so ihe conversation ended. For 
some time Mary had been taking lessons 
with the two elder Rowes, who had a very 
• good governess, but her mother had taught 
her music entirely, being an excellent 
musician. She was anxious now, however, 
that Mary should have a few lessons from 
some first-rate master ; but as it was quite 
out of the question to find one down at 
Walham, there was no alternative but to 
go either to London or Brighton, which, 
of course, involved considerable expense. 
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Walter made his appearance in the even- 
ing, bringing with him a very prettily- 
carved paper-knife from Rosenlaui for 
Mrs. Lindsay, and a blotting-book for 
Mary; and — 

^^ Here's something for my old friend 
Jane," he said, . bringing out a si>ectacle- 
case. '^ Shall I call her now T 

^^ Yes, she is upstairs, I think." 

^^ I'll fetch her, mamma," said Mary, 
running out of the room, and soon return- 
ing with Jane. 

"Well, Master Walter, and how are you, 
after all your travels ? What, that for me ! 
Well, that is kind of you; just what I 
wanted. What's this written here?" 

^' Rosenlaui. That's the place it came 
from. It's in Switzerland; and the poor 
people there carved this paper-knife and 
blotting-book, and the spectacle-case." 

"Very pretty, I am sure, and very 
kind of you to think of me. I shall prize 
it most highly. And you are looking 
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well ; I have to look up now, mum, 
haven't I r . 

" Yes, Jane ; but you have had to do 
that some time now, you know." 

^ Jane thinks she is a very tall woman, 
you know^ mamma," said Mary, laughing. 

"Ah, Master Walter, they are always 
laughing at me." 

" What a shame !" 

" She likes being laughed at," said Mary, 
as her old nurse left the room. 

" The dear old thing looks just the 
same," said Walter. " It's such a beauti- 
ful night, Mrs. Lindsay ; may Mary come 
out with me for a little walk ?" he con- 
tinued. 

^ Oh, yes, if you like ; but put on some- 
thing warm, Mary dear. When do you 
go to Cambridge, Walter ?" 

''Next Monday. Mr. Rowe has been 
so kind, he has got my rooms all ready for 
me, mamma says." 

" He very often goes to see Eric, who 
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seems to be getting on very well at last, 
poor fellow; he was here this morning; 
he is going up on Monday." 

'^ We shall have the pleasure of travelling 
together then, I suppose. He will be very 
condescending to the freshman, I have no 
doubt." 

^'Yes, it will be a great advantage to 
you." 

" Mrs. Lindsay !' 

'' Well, Walter ?' 

"Bullying me as usual. Oh, here you 
are, Mary. Come along." And the two 
went out into the garden. 

Walter took Mary's hand . and drew it 
through his arm, and they walked in 
silence up the path to the gate. 

" Shall we go on to the common, 
Walter ?" 

" Yes, let's go down towards the pit ; it 
is not so very damp, and the moon is so 
jolly." 

^^ Dear Walter, it seems such an immense 
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time since you were here ; you are always 
away now." 

" Yes ; I don't know how it is, but there 
always seems something to take me away 
now. But I mean to stay here the whole 
of the vacation at Christmas." 

*' That will be something to look forward 
to; but do you know, Walter, I expect 
Mrs. Hay will make some engagement for 
you ; she always does." 

" How do you mean, Mary T* 

" Why, she always manages to get you 
away in the holidays, somehow or other." 

" Do you think she does it on purpose to 
get me away from you, then^ Mary ?" 

" I am sure she does, Walter," and 
Mary's voice shook a little, suspiciously. 

'^Well, I shall be on the look-out in 
future. Poor mother! she won't succeed 
in making us forget each other. Look, 
Mary darling, what I have got for you 
here." 

" What ! something more, Walter ?" said 
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Mary, delightedly, as Walter brought out 
a little case. 

" Yes, darling, something very pretty ; 
where is your hand ? give it to me ;" and 
Walter took tlie little hand and kissed it, 
and put a very pretty ring on the third 
finger. "There, Mary, we shall be too 
much for the poor mother after all ; here's 
the proof.* 

" Oh, thank you, Wattie. What a little 
beauty ! How kind of you ! I shall never 
take it off.** 

"No, not until I put a different one 
on ; eh, Mary darling ?** said Walter, gaily, 
putting his arm round Mary's waist, and 
kissing her fondly. 

They were standing by a gate leading 
into a field, and as they were talking they 
had not noticed a figure walking through 
the field towards them, and they were 
considerably startled when a voice said : 

" Hulloa ! What are you two doing T' 

"Oh, Eric, how you frightened me!" 
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aaid Mary, catching her hand away from 
Walter's. 

*' What are you doing ? is the question," 
said Walter, with attempted indifference, 
drawing Mary's hand back again, and 
putting it into his arm. 

" I ! oh, I was looking for mush- 
rooms, and was startled to see two very 
romantic-looking people standing at the 
gate." 

^^ A good time to look for mushrooms," 
said Walter, ironically. 

"Well, sir?" 

"Come, Walter dear, we must go in; 
mamma will be wanting us. Good-night, 
Eric." 

" Grood-night, Mary ; but stop a minute. 
Hay, when are you going up, and ^" 

" I shall see your father to-morrow, and 
will tell him all about my plans," said 
Walter, coldly, moving away with Mary 
still on his arm. 

" You seem in a great hurry," Eric said, 
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angrily, to which remark he received no 
answer. 

^^ I can't think why you let that fellow 
call you Mary," said Walter, as he shut 
the little gate with a bang. 

^'Walter!" answered Mary, reproach- 
fully, looking at him in the bright moon- 
light with her sweet, true eyes. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Eric Rowe and Walter Hay went up to 
Cambridge together on the 20th of October. 
Mr. Rowe had so high an opinion of 
Walter^ and was so little aware of the sort 
of antagonism existing between him and 
his son, that as there had been a difficulty 
in getting rooms in the college, he had sug- 
gested that the two young men should 
share Eric's present rooms. But to this 
Mrs. Hay had objected, knowing what the 
opinion of at least one of them would 
be on the subject. Mr. Rowe had, there- 
fore, taken rooms in the town, and had 
given himself as much trouble about them 
as if Walter had been his own son. 
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Walter soon became used to his new life, 
as he met several old Eton friends, amongst 
whom was Perceval, the companion in his 
Swiss travels. He also found Eric useful 
in initiating him into certain mysteries of 
university life. And Mary at home was 
beginning to hope, from occasional remarks 
in letters, that the two she was so anxious 
should be friends were at last really in the 
right way to become so. 

^^ I want you to come and wine with me 
this evening, Rowe," said Walter, coming 
into Eric's room one morning at the begin- 
ning of December. 

" All right ; i shall be very happy ; but 
what a fellow you are ! You said you were 
going to read hard all this week, and yet 
you have been out each time I've called at 
your rooms." 

^' You came at the wrong time, that'is 
all. I generally read till two in the morn- 
ing, you know, and take a little recreation 
in the middle of the day." 
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"Yes, I understand. By-the-by, Hay, 
have you heard from home lately? I 
had a letter from my father this morning, 
and he says something about Mary not 
being well. Do you know anything 
about it r 

*' Oh yes ; I hear from her nearly every 
day. She's had a cold, that's all. Why, 
that's her writing, is it not ?" said Walter, 
taking up an envelope from the table. 

"Yes; she wrote to me the other day, 
at least, about a month ago ; but I am not 
so favoured as you," answered Eric, red- 
dening. 

Poor fellow, he could never hide his 
feelings ; his complexion was as transparent 
as a young girl's, and his blood apparently 
as rebellious. 

^* Well, I should think not ; she's engaged 
to me, and, therefore, ought to write to me 
pretty often." 

" Engaged to you !'* exclaimed Eric, his 
face redder than ever . 
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"Yes; didn't you know that? Well, 
you'll come this evening," said Walter, 
carelessly, sauntering out of the room as 
he spoke. 

Poor Eric ! When Walter had gone he 
pushed his books and his papers away from 
him, and, leaning his head oh his arm, 
remained motionless for some time. 
Presently he started up and locked the 
door, and then paced up and down the 
room with his fists clenched, and his face 
streaming with tears. 

This does not appear to be very manly 
conduct; but we who know a little of 
his past history must not judge him too 
severely. He did not of course talk aloud ; 
few people do ; but these were his thoughts 
after he had ejaculated one word : 

" Villain !" which, considering to whom 
it was applied, was an unjust, but, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, a pardonable ex- 
pression. ** Engaged! that selfish, miser- 
able, conceited puppy, engaged to my Mary, 
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my darling, my love, my angel ! Yes ! I 
^ can easily believe it. He has always stood 
in my way, and now he has robbed me of 
the only person I care for ; the only one 
who can do me the least good ; the only 
one who has ever been kind to me ! Now 
I have no one left. But I will be revenged 
yet ! I will make his life miserable with 
jealousy. I will pretend she cares for me 
more than she does, which is not much, I 
suppose, after all. Just as I was beginning 
to think she really liked me ! — she was so 
kind all the while he was away. But I 
suppose it was only pity for me, the angel 
that she is !" and poor Eric relapsed into 
tears again after this short attempt at 
heroics. 

Eric had as much right to be in love 
with Mary as Walter had, but he had no 
right to be so very angry with Walter on 
account of his superior good fortune. How- 
ever, whilst suffering under a severe disap- 
pointment it is difficult to be perfectly 
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magnanimous towards the cause of the 
disappointment, and so poor Eric must be 
forgiven for a little departure from the 
strict truth. How he had cherished a hope 
of ever being a successful rival to Walter 
is more difficult to understand. But Mary*s 
manner to him had been not only kind 
and gentle^ but even affectionate ; for she 
had an alnwst sisterly regard for the 
weak, delicate boy who had always been so 
devoted to her. And he had, probably, 
been misled by this, and persuaded himself 
that her affection for Walter partook of the 
same character. And so, indeed, she had 
probably thought herself, only that there 
are different degrees of sisterly love; and 
Walter had been as her favourite brother 
all her life, until that bright autumn even- 
ing when her eyes had been opened to the 
fact that there is in this nature of ours a 
power that is stronger, more engrossing, 
more passionate, than the love of brothers 
or sisters. 
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Eric presently took out a photograph 
from his waistcoat-pocket and looked at it^ 
which, considering whose it was, and the 
existing state of affairs, was not a very 
wise proceeding. But strangely enough, it 
seemed to calm him, for this is the de- 
termination he made as he gazed at it with 
a longing, wistful look in his very beautiful 
but sadly weak face : — 

''Well, my darling, he shan't know I 
love you, and neither shall you if you 
can't love me, for it would grieve you and 
give him the pleasure of triumphing over 
me. 

The photograph was then kissed and 
replaced. And when the evening came, 
and Eric entered the room where Walter 
and his friends were assembled for a wine 
party, the only thing which attracted his 
successful rival's notice to him was his 
appearance of extreme gaiety, and a voice 
of unusual loudness. 

It is not certain that this party of Walter's 
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was more boisterous, or that the wine cir- 
culated more freely than is usual on such 
occasions, but it is quite certain that one of 
the party who went out at the college gates 
at about eight o'clock, was in a state of 
extreme excitement. He was singing 
loudly, walking between two friends, one 
of whom was Walter Hay ; and in spite of 
their supporting arms, was rolling about 
somewhat unsteadily. He was conveyed to 
his rooms, but when he at length arrived 
there he positively refused to go to bed, 
and persisted in going out again. 

^^ Well, I shan't go after him. I'm going 
to read," said Perceval, whose rooms were 
next to Eric's. '* You look after him and 
send him home. Hay." 

^^ If I meet him I will^ but I'm not going 
to put myself out about such a weak-headed 
fool. He never could touch a drop of wine 
without getting drunk," Walter replied, as 
he went down the stairs. 

He had not to put himself out very much 
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beibre he met his friend again^ now escorted 
in a way that was somewhat startling. He 
was singing as before, but was supported 
by two men, familiarly known at the 
University as " bull-dogs," who were look- 
ing unmistakably delighted ; and in reply 
to Walter^s question, '' What's the row T 
answered, with broad grins on their 
usually stolid countenances, ^' He's been 

and knocked down Mr. ." After 

which apparently pleasing piece of news, 
to which Walter replied by a low but 
most expressive whistle, they carried their 
struggling charge to his room, and left 
him on the bed, with a meaning nod at 
Walter, saying, ^^ You'll see he don't come 
out again, please, sir." 

When the men had retired, Walter shook 
his friend's arm roughly, saying, ^^ Come, 
get up, Rowe ; leave off making that row. 
You've done enough harm for one night." 

^^ What have I done ?" answered Eric, 
sitting up and staring stupidly at Walter. 
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^ Why, you've knocked a ^ Don ' down, 
and you'll have to go, that's all." 

'' Go where ?" 

**Home — a little quicker than you ex- 
pected, that's all." 

** Good-night, old fellow." And Eric 
rolled back again on to the pHlow and went 
off into a heavy sleep. 

Walter looked at him for a little while, 
and then covered him up with a rug, put 
the candte out, and left him; 

On his way home he met one of the 
men who had escorted Eric home, and 
asked him for a more detailed description 
of the catastrophe. 

It appeared that Eric had run against 

Mr. A y one of the proctors, who had 

been returning from a dinner-party, and 
that that gentleman had shaken the arm 
of the incapable undergraduate. Eric had 
objected to this proceeding, and had re- 
turned the shake with such violence, that 
the college dignitary, being a somewhat 
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Stout man, had fallen to the ground upon 
the back of his head. 

Walter went to his room and to bed, and 
tried to sleep ; but as often as he closed his 
eyes he could not help seeing an uncom- 
fortable vision of Eric as he had left him, 
and thinking of what his father's feelings 
would be when he heard of his son's dis- 
grace ; for he never doubted for a moment 
that, after that unfortunate escapade of 
Eric's, he would most certainly be rusti- 
cated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was a fine frosty morning, and Mr. Rowe 
always liked to give himself a little rest on 
Monday after his work on Sunday, so he went 
oflF for a ride on his old grey cob, feeling 
ready to eiyoy the bright,crisp airland think- 
ing, as he listened to the peaceful sounds of 
the winter morning, what the subject of his 
next sermon should be. He was very fond 
of the country, and knew and loved every 
pretty spot that could be found in or near 
his parish. To-day he rode slowly along 
the lane and turned off on to the common, 
when he set his old pony into a canter and 
let him go pretty much where he liked. 
There is a wonderful amount of sagacity in 
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horses ; but we cannot quite imagine Mr. 
Rowe's old grey pony to have had an in- 
stinctive knowledge that his master would, 
of all places, especially like to be conveyed 
to Muggerdore, at which place he presently 
stopped. But Mr. Rowe was highly de- 
lighted, and patting his neck, said, "You 
dear old fellow, just the place I wanted to 
come to ; now let's go and look at the 
view." He opened a gate with his hunting 
whip (he was not what is called a hunting 
clergyman, although the old grey pony and 
his master had sometimes followed at a re- 
spectful distance in the wake of the hounds), 
and rode carefully down a steep hill. Soon 
he came to an opening in the trees, when 
he stopped as his eyes fell on one of the 
finest views the very beautiful county of 
Surrey is capable of affording. We should 
more properly have said Bobby stopped, 
and putting his neck forward until he got 
the reins loose, he began to regale himself 
upon the grass at his feet with manifest 
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contentment. Mr. Rowe again looked 
highly delighted, and repeated the opera- 
tion of patting Bobby's neck, saying : 

" You sly old fellow ! You know we 
generally stop here and rest, don't you T 

Mr. Rowe sat looking at the view before 
him for some time, until he presently 
brought a letter out of his pocket and read 

My apparently deriving satisfaction from its 
contents, for these were his thoughts as he 
read : 

" We shall make something of him yet. 
Capital ! Hope he won't take to work too 
hard and knock himself up. ' Sees a good 
deal of Hay.' Just what I wanted. * Means 
to read hard in the vacation. Hopes I will 
help him.' Won't I ? that's all. ' Sorry for 
all the trouble he's given me.' Poor fellow ! 
* Hopes he will never be anything but what 
I can wish in future. Knows his own 
weakness.' Yes, poor boy ! both of mind 
and body. * Feels so much better now. 
Hopes to have some hunting at Christmas.' 
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jroes pretty quickly from one thing to 
another ; but I don't mind that if he really 
means what he says. Halloa, Mrs. Lindsay, 
what brings you here at this early time in 
the day T he exclaimed, as hearing some 
one approaching he looked up and saw Mrs. 
Lindsay and Mary coming down the hill. 

^^ It is such a beautiful morning, that 
we thought we would try and get as far 
as Muggerdore. I am so glad we came. 
Is it not beautiful T 

*^ It is, indeed. Bobby and I have been 
here at least half an hour. He is quite 
contented, and so I am !" 

" Dear old Bobby !" said Mary, stroking 
him. 

^^,1 suppose you will be requiring his 
services in about a week, Mary, when 
Walter and Eric come home ? I have just 
been reading a letter from Eric." 

" And how is he T said Mary^ blushing a 
little, as she always did now when Walter 
was mentioned. 
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*^ Very well, and working hard, he says. 
I was just thinking, Mrs. Lindsay, that, 
after all, I believe my boy will turn out 
well." 

^ Of course he will, Mr. Rowe. I always 
thought Eric had the making of a very 
good fellow in him. It only wanted 
bringing out.'' 

^^ Which I never succeeded in doing, eh, 
Mrs. Lindsay ?" 

^* No, Mr. Rowe ; but now you under- 
stand each other better, you know. How 

very pretty D ■ looks, with the sun 

shining on the church !" 

^^ Yes, I have been admiring this view 
all alone, wishing that I had some one to 
enjoy it with me ; and now you two have 
come just at the right time. Do you know, 
Mrs. Lindsay, since I've been here I have 
settled what my text for next Sunday shall 
be!" 

^' What ? It ought to be a happy one if 
it was suggested by this view.'* 
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" * The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness 
thereof/ " said Mr^ Rowe. 

^' Yes, one feels that equally when look- 
ing at pretty rural scenery like this or at 
the grandest scenery in the world. Don't 
you think so T 

^^ Yes; not that I have ever seen any- 
thing very grand in the way of scenery. 
Poor men were not able to travel when I 
was young as they are now, you know, 
Mrs, Lindsay ; and lately I have been too 
busy, and am still too poor, to think of such 
things." 

^^ You must come with mamma and 
me, when we go abroad, Mr. Rowe," said 
Mary. 

** It would be a great temptation, cer- 
tainly, Mary. You must let me know 
when you are going, and I will see about 
it. Does the invitation extend to Mrs. 
Rowe?" 

Of course," said Mary, laughing. 
Now, Mrs. Lindsay, you look tired ; 
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you must really take my place on Bobby's 
back. He will carry you beautifully/' said 
Mr. Rowe, as he got oflF his pony. 

^^ Yes, do, mamma." 

^^ You want to see Bobby kick with me, 
Mary," answered her mother, smiling. 

" No, indeed, I don't, mamma ; he is 
quite accustomed to carry me, you know. 
Do get on ; you look so tired." 

^ I am not tired ; but I should not at 
all mind a ride. Shall I really get on, 
Mr. Rowe ; and how ?" 

'' Yes, by all means. Come to the gate, 
and we will manage it splendidly." 

Bobby was led to the gate, and Mrs. 
Lindsay was at length mounted, and they 
proceeded on their way home. 

'^ When will Eric be home, Mr. Rowe?" 
asked Mary, as they arrived at the gate of 
Heath Cottage. 

" In about ten days. He and Walter 
will come together. We must think of 
some little gaiety for the young men, must 
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we not? Good-bye. You have greatly 
added to the enjoyment of my ride." 

^ Good-bye. I am coming to see Mrs. 
Rowe this afternoon/* said Mrs. Lindsay, 
as she went in at the gate. 

*^ Poor Mr. Rowe ! how pleased he 
seems about Eric !'* said Mary. 

^^ Yes ; I only hope he is not building 
his hopes too high," answered her mother. 

" You don't seem to think so well of 
Eric now as you used to, when he was a 
boy, mamma." 

^^ Don't I, Mary ? Why, did you not 
hear me tell Mr. Eowe I thought there 
was a great deal of good in him ?" 

^^ Yes ; but then, you see, I can tell so 
well what you think ; and you did not 
speak very heartily." 

" You are a perfect little torment, Mary ; 
you are always watching me. I never saw 
anything like you," said her mother. 

Mary laughed, and ran away into the 
house. 
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In the afternoon they went up to the 
rectory, and were shown into the drawing- 
room, but they waited some time before 
any one came. Presently Mrs, Rowe 
entered, in tears, and continued crying 
without saying anything. Mrs. Lindsay, 
receiving no answer to her inquiries as to 
what was the matter, thought it better to 
be quiet, and to wait until Mrs. Rowe 
should wish to speak. She did not feel 
any great anxiety as to the cause of her 
friend s trouble, as she knew that, although 
a most estimable .woman in many ways, 
she was a little given to cry at trifles. At 
length the tears were dried, and she began, 
with tolerable calmness : 

" I am sure I beg your pardon. What 
must you think of me ? But we have had 
such dreadful news this afternoon. Eric — 
Eric — " Here she stopped, and began to 
sob again ; while Mrs. Lindsay and Mary 
both began to feel alarmed at the mention 
of that name. 
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'^ Oh no, no — much worse than that. 
He is sent away from collie !" 

^^ Sent away from college ! What for T 

^' For — for — ^knocking down a ^ Don !' " 

^^ Is that all ? But, surely, he did not 
do it on purpose T asked Mrs. Lindsay^ in 
an excessively surprised tone. 

Eric had never been famous for an excess 
of muscular energy, and the story that he 
had knocked a man down unprovoked, 
seemed very improbable. 

*' No — no ; at least he — ^he had had too 
much to drink," sobbed poor Mrs. Rowe. 

^^ Oh, poor fellow !" exclaimed Mary. 

*^ My dear Mary, poor ! but how very 
disgraceful !" said Mrs. Rowe, looking up 
surprised at Mary. 

^^ No, not disgraceful for him. He never 
could take the least drop of wine without 
it's getting into his head. Don't you kiiow, 
mamma, when he was a boy ? Don t you 
remember at that picnic on my birthday, 
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years ago, when he broke all the plates ? 
It is a shame^ a great shame, if they 
send him away for that. He is not like 
anybody else, is he ?" said Mary, eagerly 
rising from her chair, and kneeling down 
by Mrs. Rowe. 

^^ But it is not for that, Mary. He has 
injured this ^ Don ;' and Mr. Rowe has had 

a letter from the Master of , saying he 

must leave at once." 

^' Do you know at all how it happened T 
asked Mrs. Lindsay. 

** I will tell you what he says to me 
himself poor fellow. He is afraid to write 
to his father. I will read you part of his 
letter : ^ I had been working all day, and 
had been a good deal bothered ; and then 
went to this wretched wine-party of Hay's.' " 

" Walter's !" interrupted Maiy, changing 
colour. 

^ Yes ; but he does not seem to have 
disgraced himself at all," replied Mrs. 
Rowe, a little drily; and then continued 
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reading : " ^ There I found a large party of 
noisy men, and the usual amount of drink- 
ing went on. I cannot say that I was very 
moderate, but I can say that I did not take 
half so much as the others ; but, somehow, 
my head began to swim in a most extra- 
ordinary way, I suppose from the hard 
work I had been doing; and they kept 
pressing me to take more ; and then we 
went out, and they left me all alone in a 
state which, I cannot help confessing, my 
dearest mother, was most dreadfully help- 
less. I was going slowly along^ towards 
my room, when I ran against the Proc- 
tor, who took hold of me, and shook 
my arm, saying something which was very 
insulting; so I unfortunately struck out 
at him, and he fell down, and hit his 
head a bad blow against the pavement. 
This morning I heard who it was I had 
knocked down, and received this letter, 
which I forward to you. You will see 
that what I have done has been very much 
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exaggerated ; and that, though a most 
unpleasant affair, it arises more from my 
usual ill-fortune than from any actual 
fault on my part. They tell me that there 

is nothing to be done ; and although, of 

* 

course, it is disagreeable to be rusticated, 
yet every one here knows that in my case 
it is no great disgrace. It is no use. to say 
how grieved I am at the pain I know it 
will cause my father. I only just tell you 
the plain facts of the case, and trust to you 
to do all you can for me/ There, I 
will not read you any more. I suppose 
he thinks it better to write in this manner ; 
but his father seems to consider it a most 
disgraceful letter," said Mrs. Rowe, looking 
rather anxiously at Mrs. Lindsay, who had 
listened in silence. 

*^ He certainly appears to consider him- 
self rather aggrieved than otherwise," she 
said, feeling annoyed at the indifferent 
tone of the letter. She would, perhaps, 
have felt differently had she known the 
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hours the letter had taken poor Eric to com- 
pose with an aching head, and a still more 
aching heart ; or had seen the many tragic 
appeals for pardon he had composed — but 
thrown away at last — deciding that as he 
had so often tried the effect of like appeals 
with very doubtful success, he had better pro- 
ceed this time upon an entirely new line. 

** I must say I think it very unkind of 
them, Walter^ Hay particularly, to have 
left him alone in such a state," said Mrs. 
Rowe. 

^^ Yes ; they certainly ought to have 
stayed with him/' Mrs; Lindsay answered. 

" Perhaps Walter had gone away before, 

or something of that kind," suggested Mary, 
who had kept quiet hitherto, seeing that 
room might possibly be found here for a 
little blame to Walter. 

^^ No ; he says somewhere that Walter 
went out with him on the way to his 
rooms. It was certainly very unkind of 
him." 
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" It appears so ; but there may be some 
reason which we do not know of/ said 
Mrs. Lindsay, gently, quieting Mary with 
a look. She had grown very red, and seemed 
on the point of saying something which 
might possibly be better unsaid. 

" Perhaps there may be," Mrs. Rowe 
answered again in that dry tone which was 
so irritating to Mary. Poor woman ! she 
was ready to blame her son herself, but 
when she found that her friends were 
inclined to do so as well, she naturally 
felt annoyed, and took at once a difiFerent 
tone. This is often the case with us. We 
may feel angry with one who is dear to us, 
and perhaps express our indignation; but 
it is altogether a difiFerent thing to hear 
our complaints joined in, or possibly im- 
proved upon, by a listener. 

^^ I am sure I don't know what we are to 
do. Mr^ Rowe has gone off to Cambridge, 
but not with the least hope of doing any 
good. He intends to bring Eric home with 
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him, and to keep him at home again, I 
suppose ; but how they will get on together 
now I dread to think. I am afraid this 
will be the ruin of Eric." 

** He appears to look very much to you, 
Mrs. Rowe, so you will be able to influence 
him, and you must not think that this 
trouble is to do him harm for life. It 
may possibly — although I know this is 
poor comfort^it may possibly do him 
good." 

^' Oh, Mrs. Lindsay, you say I am to in- 
fluence him for good, and so I trust I may 
have done, and shall continue to do ; but 
you know I am so weak. When I feel that 
I ought to be angry with him, his winning, 
affectionate manner always overcomes me," 
and the tears came again into poor Mrs. 
Rowe's eyes. 

" I know how fascinating Eric is, Mrs. 
Rowe, and how hard it is to say anything 
to pain him, so I can quite well sympathise 
with you. But I do not think you so weak 

VOL. I. L 
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as you make yourself out to be. Mary, 
we must really go/' said Mrs. Lindsay, 
rising. 

'^ Thank you so much ; your visit has done 
me a great deal of good," said Mrs. Rowe, 
as she let them out of the door. 

*'lt is a most extraordinary thing how 

everything seems to go against poor Eric,'* 

Mrs. Lindsay said, as she and Mary walked 

home. 

^^ Yes ; but mamma, don't you think it 

too bad to try to lay any of the blame on 

Walter?" 

^' Yes, without knowing that there is any 
cause for it. But yoii should make excuses 
for Mrs. Rowe even if she is inclined to 
take a little of the blame from off her poor 
boy's shoulders ; you know how devoted 
she is to him. In fact, I was surprised to 
hear her allo.w that there could be any 
fault in him." 

^^I don't see how she could help it, 



mamma." 
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No ^ it would have been diflBcult, 
certainly ; but don't you know Mary dear, 
the odd excuses that love will invent T- 

"Poor Mrs. Rowe! I am very sorry for 
her, and for Eric, too ; but I do think he 
ought to be ashamed of himself," Mary 
answered. 

" Well, so do I ; but you would not 
allow it just now, you know ; you said he 
could not help it ; even Mrs. Rowe looked 
surprised.'' 

^^I meant, mamma, that he so easily 
gets excited; but — but I don't see that 

Walter is to blame because ^" and Mary 

stopped, laughing and colouring as she saw 
her mother looking at her with an amused 
smile. 

*^Ah, Mary, you poor little thing! you 
must learn to expect faults in all, even in 
those most dear to you." 
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CHAPTER X. 

The next morning brought a letter from 
Walter to Mary, giving his^ account of the 
catastrophe. He described it very much 
as Eric had done, except that he said 
nothing about his party having been noisy, 
and did say that he and another man took 
the culprit home at first, but that he would 
go out again, and that he, Walter, followed 
him immediately, but not in time to 
prevent his getting into mischief He then 
added, " Perhaps I ought not to have asked 
him to come; but I never for a moment 
imagined that he was still incapable of 
taking care of himself, and he might have 
taken offence if I had not asked him. I 
have heard since though, from several men. 
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that he has rather a name for drinking too 
much. Of course I am awfully sorry for 
him, poor fellow, as it is a great bore to be 
rusticated ; but I am especially sorry on 
Mr. Rowe's account, as I know how he 
will feel it. He asked me to be a good 
deal with Eric, and so I have, and I don't 
see how I could have prevented his making 
such an ass of himself as he did the other 
night. He is awfully wretched, poor fellow. 
Have you heard anything from the Rowes ? 
Do you think Mr. Rowe is likely to come 
up here ? It won't be any good if he does, 
as there is nothing to be done. We have 
done all we can, but it is of no use." 

" Walter seems very sorry, mamma," 
Mary said, as her mother returned her the 
letter. 

"Yes; and he tells a slightly different 
story to Eric's : he says they did take him 
home at first, but let him go out again, 
which was a great pity. If you remember 
Eric said he was left quite alone." 
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^^ Yes, I remember ; but you see, mamma, 
Eric was not in a state to know quite well 
whether he was alone or not. Oh, how 
horrible it is to think of it ! I remember 



how disgusted I was at that picnic when 
we were all children, and he .looked so 
helplessly stupid." 

*^ He was rather uproarious then, was he 
not? I think I remember there were a 
great many glasses broken T 

"Yes, and he tore my frock almost to 
pieces ; I remember that particularly, as it 
was a new one — ^a very pretty muslin — 
and I was rather proud of it." 

^^ Well, no wonder you remember it, for 
it was ah extraordinary thing for you to be 
proud of anything, as you were the most 
careless child it is possible to imagine; 
you never cared in the least what you 
wore." 

^' No ; but that one was like a gown of 
yours, and that was the reason I was so proud 
of it. But, mamma dear, I must be off ; I 
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don't at all like going to the Rowes this 
morning. What shall I do T 

^^You need not say anything about it 
unless they begin the subject." 

^' Which they are quite sure to do/' said 
Mary, as she left the room. 

She found the inmates of the school- 
room in much the same condition as usual, 
except that Nelly — a tall and rather hand- 
some girl, very much like her father — was 
grave and a little inclined to be haughty, 
Mary thought. When their work was 
finished, and she was preparing to leave, 
Nelly said : 

** So Walter Hay has done Eric a great 
deal of good. I thought he would." 

The words were simple enough, but the 
tone in which they were spoken brought the 
quick flush of indignation to Mary's face. 

^^ What do you mean ?" she said. 

^^ I leave it to you to draw your own con- 
clusions," was the reply, as the young lady 
swept grandly from the room. 
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" Nelly is so angry about poor Eric that 
she does not know who to abuse most/' said 
her sister, as Mary turned an inquiring 
glance towards her. 

^^Well, but I really don't see why she 
should be angry with me, or with Walter 
either." 

^^ Nor I ; but so she is and mamma too. 
They say he might have prevented Eric's 
getting tipsy. Indeed, Nelly goes so far as- 
to say he did it on purpose, because he is 
jealous of Eric." 

Lily Rowe was not at all like her brother ; 
she was fond of speaking the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, on every occasion. 

Jealous ?" said Mary, flushing painfully. 

Yes, of you. Eric is fond of you, as I 
need not tell you ; and while Walter was 
abroad, you gave him so much encourage- 
ment that he thought you were beginning 
to like him better than Walter." 

I gave him encouragement! Walter 
jealous ! What do yo u mean T 






« 
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^^ Now don't look so angry at me. I am 
only telling you what others say, not what 
I think." 

"Then you can tell whoever has been so 
kind as to make these remarks that there is 
not the least fear of Walter's being jealous of 
any one, so far as I am concerned ; and that 
as to giving encouragement to Eric, it is the 
most ridiculous thing I ever heard of. In 
fact, I don't know what you mean. I like 
him, but if that is what is called giving 
encouragement, I might perhaps learn to 
dislike him." And with these words, 
delivered in the grandest of tones, Mary 
left the room, somewhat abruptly, as 
she did not know what else to say, and 
had she stayed longer, her attempt at 
dignity might, perhaps, have come to a 
summary conclusion by a burst of angry 
tears. She hurried home, full of indigna- 
tion against the whole Rowe family, and 
yet feeling a sort of dread lest Walter 
should indeed have had something to do 
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with Eric's disgrace. When she got into 
the house^ and was going into the drawing- 
room to find consolation in her usual way, 
by pouring out her grievances to her 
mother, the unexpected sound of Mrs. 
Hay*s voice made her turn hurriedly up- 
stairs. On the landing she met Jane. 

^^ Why, dear, what's the matter? YouVe 
been crying," was the kind but ill-judged 
remark of the affectionate old nurse. 

There is a great deal of discomfort 
caused by people asking "what's the 
matter?" when there is a good deal the 
matter, and yet you do not wish it 
known. , 

^^ There is nothing the matter, Jane. I 
am only tired," was Mary's somewhat un- 
gracious reply. 

^^Well, dear, you needn't be cross. I 
only asked a question." 

Only asked a question ! When will 
kind, well-intentioned people learn that 
blessed gift of silence at the right time? 
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A word in season often produces much 
happiness, but a word out of season is 
equally fruitful in causing much misery. 

But the only bad effect of poor old 
Jane*s well-meant curiosity was a burst of 
tears when Mary reached her room. She 
stayed there until the luncheon-bell rang, 
when, having ascertained that Mrs. Hay 
had left, she went downstairs and took her 
place quietly at the table. Her mother 
would not ask her what was the matter. 
That dear mother, if she did not guess, 
without asking questions, would wait until 
her confidence was voluntarily given. 

What a blessed thing sympathy is ! How 
rarely met with ! Perhaps never : — cer- 
tainly not more than once or twice in a 
lifetime. And when seen between a mother 
and child it is a very lovely sight — we 
could almost say holy, for is it not a 
counterpart of that perfect sympathy which 
should — ay, which sAaW— exist between the 
holy Saviour and His children ? 
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The afternoon passed away without any 
mention of the subject with which peAaps 
both mother and daughter were principally 
occupied. And it was not until the short 
December day closed in, and they were 
sitting in that delightful half-darkness 
before the lamp is brought in — when the 
firelight makes the room look so cosy — 
that Mary asked her mother if Mrs. Hay 
had heard anything about Eric. 

**Yes; and she came here in great 
distress to know whether I thought the 
Rowes would be likely to blame Walter, 
as the party had been given by him/' 

" Oh, mamma ! and what did you say T 

" I said that I thought it would depend 
very much upon what the true facts of the 
case were; as Mr. Rowe, at any rate, 
would not be likely to blame him un- 
justly." 

*^No; but you think Mrs. Rowe inight, 
or Nelly T 

" Well, yes ; it is so difficult for a mother 
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not to make some excuse, however weak it 
may appear to more impartial judges. But 
as far as I could see, Mrs. Hay seemed to 
have some little misgivings on the subject." 

" What do you mean, mamma^ dear ?" 

^* She seemed to imply that Walter might 
perhaps have prevented it^ although she did 
not exactly say so." 

^^Then do you think, mamma^ that 
Walter told her more than he did in his 
letter to me ?" 

" Possibly he may ; but I should hardly 
think so. But however that may be, you 
must surely see, Mary, that even in his 
letter to you he shows a certain uneasiness, 
which he would hardly have done had he 
been sure he did everything he could to 
prevent poor Eric's disgracing himself." 

^^ Do you think so, mamma ?" said Mary, 
in a low, pained voice, as these words of her 
mother's threw an entirely new light over 
the whole affair, and turned her dimly- 
defined dread very nearly into a certainty. 
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" Yes, Mary dear ; I cannot help say 
that things look a little suspicious; 1 
you know, it may not be so really. A 
even if Walter had some little share in 
unfortunate affair, it was, of course, throi 
thoughtlessness, and nothing worse. S 
do not see why you should be so i 
wretched, Mary, as if Walter were c 
victed of some great crime." 

"No, it is not that, mamma, that 
made me so unhappy," and then Mary 
tered into the whole story of her grievani 
and felt considerably relieved when she 1 
done so, even before her mother spoke. 

"I am surprised at Nelly. Certaii 
Mary, it is extremely foolish to put si 
notions into the head of a child like Li 
and Nelly's chai^ against Walter is wc 
than foolish, and, making every allowa 
for wounded feelings, cau only have bi 
suggested by a most uncharitable spirit. 

'* The idea of Walter doing such a 1 
rible thing on purpose !" 
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** Yes, Mary, it certainly was a very trying 
thing for yoii to hear; but we will hope 
that she does not really think so." 

" She has always been jealous of Walter's 
doing everything so much better than Eric, 
but I never thought she would carry it so 
far as this." 

The entrance of the lamp and tea put 
an end to the conversation, and it was not 
renewed until later in the evening, when a 
letter arrived from Mr. Kowe, giving a 
more detailed account, and taking a more 
serious view of the whole occurrence than 
either of the other correspondents. The 
tone of the whole letter expressed, as was 
most natural, deep disappointment and in 
dignation ; and what, knowing Mr. Rowe 
as she did, Mrs. Lindsay felt to be quite as 
natural, utter hopelessness as to Eric's 
future career. But the concluding remark 
was the one which caused the most grief to 
the inmates of Heath Cottage: ^*I do not 
wish to blame Walter Hay unjustly, and 
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in writing this I am quite sure that I am 
not doing so ; but from all I can hear, and 
even from his own account, it is impossible 
to hide from myself the fact that, had he 
chosen, he might have prevented this dis- 
grace to my family. Not that it in any 
way lessens the disgrace, nor is it any com- 
fort in this case to know that it was by the 
persuasion of his so-called friend that my 
poor boy was reduced to the disgusting 
state, which Lfear is only too common and 
too lightly thought of at the university. I 
am not one to look for the least romance 
of friendship between young men; but I 
cannot help thinking that, knowing Eric's 
weakness so well as Hay does, he need not 
have ridiculed his attempts at abstemi- 
ousness. No doubt, it was all done in 
thoughtlessness and in the excitement of 
the hour, and is probably repented of now ; 
but unhappily, the folly of a few minutes 
has had most deplorable results, and will 
probably injure a lifetime." 
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Mary's nature was a remarkably geiii> 
rous one, and no amount of love for Walter 
could prevent her feeling indignation at his 
apparently ungenerous treatment of her 
and his- old friend. She was also so 
impetuous, that all her sympathy at once 
flew to the injured one, and she became so 
indignant that she would scarcely listen to 
some remarks from her mother, suggest- 
ing possibly extenuating circumstances in 
Walter s favour. And she was with diffi* 
culty persuaded to wait until the next 
morning before she wrote what was evi- 
dently meant to be a reproachful letter. 

A day or two passed before Walter 
replied ; and Mary was thinting he was 
waiting to answer her letter in person, when, 
on the evening beibre he was expected 
home, she received a note, written in a 
grandiloquent fashion, indignantly denying 
her accusations, and reproaching her for 
unkindness in believing such reports. 

This was the style which the writer took 
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up : " How was he to look after such a miser- 
able milksop more than he had done ? It 
was absurd to imagine that he, a freshman, 
should be expected to take care of a man 
who had been at college so much longer. If 
Mary chose to believe such things he was 
sorry for her ; and if, when he came home, 
she did not unsay what she had written, 
he supposed she would wish to see nothing 
more of him." And so on, neither very 
connected nor conclusive, but quite suffi- 
cient to make Mary very miserable. The 
truth was, as will probably have been 
guessed, that though without the least in- 
tention of doing harm, Walter had, like 
many another host, attended to his guest's 
glass being filled with an umiecessary and 
questionable hospitality. Not being able 
to deny this fact, and being truly sorry for 
Eric and his father, he felt angry and 
injured, considering himself unjustly ac- 
cused. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

As can easily be imagined, the family at 
the rectory were not at all a happy party 
just now, and, as will presently be seen, they 
made themselves rather more uncomfortable 
than was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Rowe had never understood his son. 
He was a good man, and tried to do his 
duty in the various relations of life, but lie 
had failed to do so in Eric's case. And the 
cause of this failure was owing to the total 
want of sympathy existing between them. 
It is so difficult for a fearless, candid, high- 
principled person to understand in the very 
least the temptations of a weak and timid 
character. And although, as a Christian, 
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Mr. Rowe had learnt to look upon the 
faults of others with a charitable view, and 
as a clergyman, to deal tenderly with them 
— and in his parish his influence for good 
was very generally felt — yet he had never 
succeeded in inspiring his son with any 
other feeling than respect, mixed with a 
considerable amount of fear, for him. 

With his mother Eric was diJBFerent, if 
only for this reason, that his character was 
very much like hers, and, therefore, there 
could be no lack of sympathy in her case. 
But it was from this very reason that she 
failed to exercise her influence in the right 
way ; she pitied him for the weakness and 
timidity from which she had suffered all 
her life ; and being slightly afraid of Mr. 
Rowe herself, had in his early boyhood 
hidden her son's faults from her husband. 
Children are not easily deceived. Eric, 
seeing his mother afraid of his father, 
naturally imbibed the same dread; and 
4nstead of his being taught to try and over- 
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come his faults, he had grown up with the 
notion that the chief thing to be done was 
to conceal them from his stem father. 
Mrs. Rowe had been very young when she 
married, and her husband had been pained 
at the weak, vacillating character which 
he soon discovered in his beautiful wife. 
This was bad enough ; but when he found 
that to timidity she added a certain amount 
of deceitfulness, he was dismayed beyond 
measure, and, what in her case was the worst 
thing he could do, became cold and harsh 
to her. His poor young wife loved him 
devotedly, and was wretched at this treat- 
ment, but was too timid to make any 
advances towards a better understanding ; 
and, until her little boy was born, led a 
life rendered miserable through want of 
sympathy. . 

When Eric was born, Mr. Rowe saw, 
with a sort of melancholy satisfaction, that 
the child would become her life's joy, which 
he could not be. And thus as time wore 
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on, and three other children were born, Mr. 
Rowe became to them a somewhat grave 

• 

and reserved, but, in reality, most loving 
father ; while pretty, nervous, untidy Mrs. 
Rowe was a doting, but rather injudicious 
mother. 

Under these circumstanqes, Eric had 
grown up until he was twelve years of age, 
when he was sent to a school at Geneva 
somewhat suddenly, having been discovered 
by his father in a more than usually glaring 
untruth. He remained at Geneva three 
years, coming home twice in that time. 
Since his return, we have known a little 
of his history ; and we cannot be surprised 
at his fathers grievous disappointment 
when, just as he had begun to show signs 
of improvement, all these hopes received a 
cruel overthrow by his summary expulsion 
from the university. 

Mrs. Rowe was very grieved at her son's 
disgrace, and tried to show her displeasure ; 
but she couRl not long remain estranged 
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from her beloved boy, and, except in her 
husband's presence, her manner to him soon 
became the same as usual. From bis sisters 
Eric received true sympathy, particularly 
from Nelly : Lily told him plainly that 
she thought he might have refrained from 
making such an exhibition of himself; but 
after that one truthful remark, she was 
quite ready to condole with him. 

They were sitting together one afternoon, 
just as it was growing dusk, Eric lounging 
in an arm-chair, while his sisters were both 
on the hearth-rug by the fire, when Lily 
said: 

^* By-the-by, this is the day that Walter 
comes home. How pleased Mary must 
be !" 

Although it was growing dark it was 
still sufficiently light to see the assumption 
of dignity which Nelly instantly made, 
as she drew herself up, and answered 
stiffly : 

'^ Is it ? I did not attefid to what Mrs. 
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Hay was saying the other day, but I fancied 
I heard something about the 23rd. 

'•That was a little party she is going 
to have, and wanted us to go to, but I be- 
lieve you knew that Nelly, and also that 
Walter was coming home to-day ?'* 

*' You can believe whatever you like," 
was the dignified reply to a remark which 
may have been true. 

'^ It was so likely that we should go to a 
party at her house after what her son has 
done for me,'* growled Eric from his chair. 

" Yes, indeed ! If I had been mamma, 
I should have told her so. I call it posi- 
tively impertinent to ask us to ^ go to her 
house, just to amuse her good-for-nothing 
son, who has done all he could to ruin all 
your prospects in life." 

Another assenting growl from Eric. 

^^Well, I must say I think you are 
rather too hard upon Walter, to talk as 
if he had done it on purpose," said Lily. 

*'Too hard ! You don't know what you 
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are talking about, Lily. Don't you think, I 
see it all? Why, he came to my rooms, 
and asked me up to his party in the even- 
ing, and then after having got my consent 
told me something which he knew would 
almost turn my head with misery. And 
then, when out of mere goodnature I went, 
he made me sit next to him, and, seeing the 
excited state I was in, kept on almost 
forcing the wine down my throat!" ex- 
claimed Eric, sitting upright in his chair, 
and speaking rapidly and excitedly. 

^^ What did he tell you to make you so 
miserable T asked both his sisters. 

^' I will tell you, if you promise, on your 
honour, not to repeat it." 

Of course, the promise was at once 
given. 

^^ Well, he said which I believe after all 
was a lie, that he was engaged to Mary." 

*'0h!" said Nelly, while Lily remained 
silent. 

" After all that had passed between us 
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while he was abroad, and I was just begin- 
ning to think she really cared for me, that 
villain comes, and takes away all her love 
for me, unless he has made up the whole 
story to deceive me." 

^ No, he has not done that indeed, for 
Mary told me herself the other day, when 
I said something about Walter's being 
jealous of you, that there was not the least 
fear of that, as, far from liking you, she 
should soon dislike you/' said Lily, eagerly. 

'* Lily !" said her sister, reprovingly. 

" Did she, Lily ?" exclaimed Eric, starting 
up from his chair, and beginning to pace 
the room in such a distracted fashion, that 
Lily became alarmed at what she had said, 
and answered : 

" Well, something like that you know ; 
she was angry or she would not have said 
it, very likely." 

^* If she said it, she meant it," her brother 
answered ; then, in the same excited way, 
adding, '* I will go and ask her myself, that 
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will be the best way ; at any rate, I shall 
know the truth, and then I can kill myself/' 
and he left the room abruptly, followed by 
Nelly, entreating him not to go, while Lily 
was left on the ground by the fire, feeling a 
little uncomfortable. 

In the hall Eric met his father, and his 
look of cold displeasure, was not by any 
means consoling. 

"Where are you hurrying to, Nelly?" 
Mr. Rowe said, laying his hand on his 
daughter's arm. 

** I am going after Eric, papa ; he is 
going to do something rash. Pray stop 
him, papa." 

*'Eric cannot do anything much worse 
than he has done," was the cold reply which 
Liiy heard, as her father led her sister back 
into the drawing-room, and which Eric also 
heard as he left the house. 

It was now quite dark; and when he 
came to the stile opposite the gate leading 
into the yard at Heath Cottage, he could 
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see distinctly into the little sitting-room, 
where there was a light, and the blind was 
not drawn down. There were two figures 
standing near the window, one was Mary, 
the other was not Mrs. Lindsay, certainly, 
but was Walter Hay. Then it was all true, 
he was engaged to Mary. Yes, there was 
no doubt of that. He could only just have 
been home ; perhaps he had stopped on 
his way from the station, and was spending 
a few minutes with Mary, even before he 
had seen his mother. 

Poor Eric sat on the stile and glared at 
the window with angry, jealous eyes, fancy- 
ing he could see a good deal more than 
there was to be seen, for he could have 
sworn that, as he sat on that stile, cold and 
cheerless, and gazed in at the bright-look- 
ing little room, he saw Mary put her head 
on Walter's shoulder, and lift up her face 
to be kissed; when in reality Mary had 
done neither one nor the other, but had 
stood rather stiffly in the same position the 
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whole time, speaking reproachfully, and in 
most unromantic tones. But Eric's eyes 
deceiving him, and his imagination supply- 
ing what he could not hear, he succeeded 
in working himself up into such a state of 
jealousy and misery that he was rapidly 
becoming hardly more master of his 
actions than on the disastrous evening at 
Cambridge. And all the while his father's 
look kept haunting him, and his words 
running in his ears, until the evil thought 
came into his head that he could and he 
would do something worse. 

Presently he left the stile, wandered 
round to the front of the house, and leant 
over the little gate into the garden. 
Seeing a light in the dining-room window, 
his fancy at once conjured up a merry party 
at tea, that comfortable meal for which 
Heath Cottage was famous, and which in 
days gone by he had so often enjoyed. 
And with the thought of past days came 
thoughts of Mrs, Lindsay, that sweet 
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gentle woman who had always been so 
kind to him ; and he felt if he could only 
see her now, he might have better and more 
hopeful feelings yet. 

And so it is, we often long for a word, or 
a look even, from some loved one to turn 
the bad current of our thoughts; but it 
does not come; perhaps it cannot come, 
and we are left alone — alone ! if we will. 
We have each our battle to fight ; we cannot 
do it for each other. But we are not alone. 
No ; not alone, if we can learn to look for 
help from one higher than the best-loved, 
the most-revered one here ; otherwise we 
shall be alone sooner or later. 

It was about nine o'clock when Walter 
left the cottage and walked quickly down 
the lane towards his home. He had been 
there before, but only for a short time, as 
he was anxious to be reconciled to Mary 
as quickly as possible. He had found this 
a rather more difficult task than he had 
anticipated ; but he thought be tad managed 
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to explain everything satisfactorily at last, 
and was whistling along the lane cheerfully. 
Just as he reached the common, where the 
road ceases, some one sprang from behind 
the hedge, and before he had time to recover 
from his surprise had seized him by the 
throat with no friendly gripe. 

Walter was a strong^ muscular fellow, or 
the shock might h^ve thrown him to the 
ground ; but, as it was, he only staggered a 
little as he returned, with some violence, a 
blow which was dealt him in the face. He 
soon managed to disengage his throat from 
its unpleasant confinement, and after a 
slight scuffle succeeded in throwing his 
antagonist to the ground, where, his head 
striking against a piece of loose stone which 
lay near, he remained senseless. The 
sudden stillness alarmed Walter, and 
striking a light he bent down and looked 
intently on the pale, well-known features 
of Eric Rowe. 

''I thought so! well, no one can say this 
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was my faulty at any rate/' he muttered. 
And then he thought what he should do. 
There was a wound in Eric's, head from 
which blood was flowing, so Walter took 
his handkerchief and endeavoured to bind 
it up. He then raised his head, and re- 
membering that he had a flask of brandy in 
his pocket, took it out and poured some 
down his throat. But still there was 
no sign of revival, and Walter began to 
feel alarmed and perplexed as to what he 
should do. Presently he tried to lift him 
up, intending to carry him home; but Eric, 
though more slight, was taller than him- 
self, and no light weight, so he was obliged 
to relinquish that attempt. He then took 
off* his coat, and, making it into a pillow^ 
laid his late antagonist's head gently down 
on it, and ran off* in the direction of his 
home to get assistance. 

It was a very short distance ; but he was 
detained, first by his mother, whom he did 
not wish to alarm, and then by the gardener, 
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who had gone to bed^ and had to be roused 
from a very deep slumber before he could 
obtain any aid. The consequence was^ that 
quite half an hour elapsed before Walter 
returned to the place where he had left 
Eric, when to his surprise he found only 
his coat rolled up in the way that he had 
left it, but no signs of Eric ; and though he 
searched about with the- gardener for some 
time he could find no traces of him, and 
therefore returned home not in the most 
comfortable frame of mind. 

The next morning a report was very 
soon spread about the village that Mr. 
Eric Rowe was missing from his home, and 
that a pocket handkerchief covered with 
blood, with Mr. Walter Hays name on it, 
had been found on the common. 

Walter was having breakfast with his 
mother, when the servant came and told 
him a man wished to speak to him. 

He went out, and came back with a 
somewhat ruffled countenance, saying ; ^' I 
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see what it is, mother ; the next thing 
they will accuse me of is being that tire- 
some fellow's murderer. A • man has 
brought a handkerchief of mine which I 
used to bind up Eric's head ; and, naturally 
enough, it is covered with blood. 

^* My dear Walter, how very unpleasant!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Hay, looking horrified. 

'^Yes; it isn't particularly pleasant, as 
he says the whole village is in an uproar, 
and the Rowes are in an awful state." 

" What man is it ?" 

^^ He works at Dunn's, and lives in that 
little cottage at the end of the lane ; he is a 
great chum of Eric's, I know, and that makes 
me think the fellow is hiding somewhere 
near." 

"Do you think so, Walter; could we 
not find out ? I think you had better go 
lit once and tell Mr. Rowe all you know 
about the matter. I wish you had not 
knocked him down ; and you see the 
pocket ij£:3tudkerchief covered with blood 
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is SO very suspicious," Mrs. Hay said, 
anxiously. 

" Yes ; but one thing is certain, Eric is 
too great a coward to do himself any harm ; 
and if he was well enough to get up and 
run away, which he must have done, I 
can't have injured him much ; so I shall 
not be hung just yet, mother dear." 

" But you will go to Mr. Rowe ; shall I 
go with you T 

^^No, I think perhaps I had better go 
alone, so good-bye ; if I am put in 
prison come and have a look at me ;" and 
Walter kissed his mother gaily, and left 
the room. 

All gaiety left him when he was shown 
into Mr. Rowe's study, and encountered 
what he had always ridiculed before as a 
fancy of Eric's — some of the clergyman's 
sternness. He told his story in a much 
more hurried and incoherent way than a 
few minutes ago he would have imagined 
possible for him to do, and then waited. 
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feeling not quite sure whether, after aU, he 
had told the truth. 

"Then I am to understand that you 
left Eric senseless, with a wound in his 
head, to go for assistance, and when you 
returned, after a short time, he had entirely 
vanished, and has not been heard of since. 
It seems a very likely story," said Mr. Rowe, 
at length, looking coldly at Walter. 

" It is quite true, sir." 

" And at what time did this take 
place?" 

*^ It must have been about nine o'clock, I 
should think." 

Mr. Rowe thought for a minute or two, 
and then said : 

" What were you doing from six to nine 
o'clock last evening T 

"1 was at Heath Cottage all the time, 
and I was going honie from there when 
Eric attacked me." 

" Or rather as you were going home you 
met Eric hanging about outside Heath 
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Cottage, and you taunted him about your 
superior good fortune until he was so exas- 
perated that he attempted to' fight you, in 
which^ of course^ you had the best of it, and 
then you left him, returning after a short 
time, you say." 

^^ Do you doubt my word, Mr. Rowe?" 
'^Yes, I do. In the first place I know 
that Eric, however excited, is the last 
person to attack any one, and espe- 
cially a man much stronger than himself 
No, no. Hay, I understand it all except 
where the boy is now. I have heard some- 
thing since I saw you at Cambridge that 
explains all your actions to me : you are 
jealous of Eric; you were afraid of his win- 
ning Mary Lindsay's aflFections, and as you 
taunted him at Cambridge, it is not difficult 
to conclude that you did the same last 
night when, after having watched outside 
Heath Cottage for three hours, he met you 
coming out triumphant and pleased. He 
was seen sitting on the stile opposite the 
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cottage at eight o'clock. No ; you need 
say no more. I can imagine all that 
followed ; and as you cannot tell me where 
he is now, you will oblige me by leaving 
the room and the house. Your mother 
need not fear; I should never accuse you 
of being Eric's murderer; you have done 
him harm^ but in another way." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When Walter had been thus abruptly dis- 
missed from the rectoi'y, he thought the best 
thing for him to do was to go and try to 
find some traces of the missing Eric ; for it 
was quite evident from the glances thrown 
at him by the few people he met, that he 
was to-day regarded with suspicion, not 
only by the Rowe family, but by his more 
simpk neighbours. 

Anything approaching to a mystery is 
so eagerly seized upon in a quiet village, 
that it is anything but desirable to be 
mixed up in it. Walter went first to 
the house of the man who had found his 
handkerchief, and he could not help look- 
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ing a little curiously round the room as he 
stood talking. But there was no possibility 
of Eric's being hidden in that room, any 
more than there seemed a possibility of 
extracting from Tom further information 
than that : 

^^ I see'd Master Eric last night a-sitting 
on the stile opposite Mrs. Lindsay's gate, 
and that's all I can tell yer^ sir." 

" And you found the handkerchief this 
morning, you say ?" 

^^ I did," was all the answer obtained. 

" And what do you think about it, Tom ? 
Give me your opinion on the subject." 

But that was evidently taking tpo broad 
a view of Tom's powers of comprehension, 
for he stared with a stolid and fixed jgaze at 
his interrogator without attempting to reply. 

^^ Well, good morning, and thank you," 
said Walter^ seeing his mistake, and that 
there was no chance of gaining any further 
information from that quarter. He then 
went home^ where he found Mrs. Lindsay 
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and Mary, the latter looking disturbed — 
not to say alarmed. 

*^ My dear Walter, what have you b6en 
doing now, and where is Eric ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

" That is precisely what I want to find 
out, Mrs. Lindsay ; but these people here are 
as stupid a set as it is possible for any poor 
fellow to have to deal with," answered 
Walter, walking across the room, with his 
hands in his pockets, and looking unmis- 
takably uncomfortable. 

'^ But, Walter, did you really fight Eric, 
and leave him senseless ?" asked Mary. 

^^Well, what's a fellow to do when he 
is attacked in the way I was. He may 
surely be allowed to defend himself?" 

'^ But did he really attack you ?" 

" Yes, of course, he did. Do you think I 
should say so if he hadn't. Do you mean 
to insult me by making me out a liar, as 
Mr. Rowe has?" asked Walter, turning 
angrily to Mary. 
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*^It seems so unlike Eric/' said Mary, 
quietly, although her cheek flushed. 

"Yes, so it does; but you must re- 
member, Mary, that Eric has been in a 
very unnatural state for some time," said 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

^^Then you don't accuse me of being 
a liar and a murderer, Mrs. Lindsay? I 
must say it is a nice welcome to a fellow 
coming home," said Walter, in a spoilt 
child's voice. 

" I don't think any one has gone so far as 
to accuse you of that, Walter; but if you 
cannot find out where Eric is, you may 
really be placed in an unpleasant position, 
and you had better take some active mea- 
sure at once, instead of wasting your time 
in this childish fashion," said Mrs. Lindsay. 

^^ But, Mary, what is he to do ? He has 
been making inquiries all the morning. 
He has not been wasting his time, indeed," 
put in Mrs, Hay, while Walter assumed a 
somewhat sulky attitude. 
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" I should go at once to the police-station 
and set them on the search there^ and then 

go over to E , and see if he has gone 

from the station; that is to say, if you 
have made a suflBcient search here." 

^^ Which I don't believe you have," said 
Mary, with a dash of contempt in her tone. 

^^ Oh, you know a great deal about it," 
Walter answered, angrily. 

^^ You two young people don't seem very 
amiably disposed this morning ?" said Mrs. 
Hay, inquiringly. 

'^Mary has chosen to suspect me of a 
desire to injure Eric's character, and now, 
I suppose, she thinks I attacked him last 
night, so it is not likely I feel very much 
obliged to her." 

Mary made no reply, at which Walter 
continued, bitterly — 

"There you see she does. You always 
told me, mother, that she cared more for 
Eric than for me, and now it is proved." 

Mrs. Hay laughed a low, musical laugh. 
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^^Dont bring up these old, childish 
troubles, Walter ; as Mrs. Lindsay says, we 
have more important business to settle just 
now." 

''I think we had better go, mamma," 
said Mary, in a voice of ominous calm. 

"Yes, perhaps we had, Mary. Well, 
Walter, I wish you well out of this trouble. 
Good-bye, Ethel," and Mrs. lindsay and 
her daughter left the room, Walter re- 
maining in his sulky position on the so£i. 

His mother could not prevail upon him 
to stir out of the house for the rest of the 
day. He said that it would look far more 
suspicious if he made such violent effi>rts to 
find Eric, and then did not succeed, than if 
he remained quiet and let things take their 
course. Adding, sotto voee, ^ It didnH much 
signify if he were hanged." But Mrs. Hay 
could not rest; she therefore wait up to 
the rectory, where Mrs. Rowe refusing to 
see her, and Mr. Rowe being out, she made 
a tour of the village, but could extract 
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nothing more satisfactory than that 
** Muster Eric" had been seen walking 
down the lane a little before nine, and 
" Muster Walter " had been seen follow- 
ing in his. steps a little after nine, since 
which ^^ Muster Eric" had not been seen. 

V 

'^ A bad job, mum. A bad job." This piece 
of information was invariably given in a 
loud but solemn whisper, accompanied by 
a warning glance round, to denote that 
there should be no listeners. This irritated 
while it alarmed Mrs. Hay, who, accus- 
tomed as she was to a rural population, 
would have been amused at any other time 
at the very worst view of the subject being 
at once taken by the whole village. And 
the fact of her being the mother of one of 
the actors- in the exciting tragedy, of course 
only increased the importance and satisfac- 
tion of imparting to her a mysterious.and sus- 
picious piece of intelligence, however small. 
i^The organ of hope is certainly not de- 
veloped in the British rustic. If your pig 
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be ill, it will die ; there is not a chance of 
its recovery. You have a friend in trouble 
of some kind, and wish to believe him well 
out of it, don't look for encouragement 
from your simple neighbour. If you do, 
you will have the pleasure of his being 
represented to you as not bnly dead but 
already buried. 

This was the sort of cheering effect Mrs. 
Hay's afternoon walk had upon her, and 
she . returned home, thinking she would 
follow Walters plan in future and stay 
indoors. 

They were sitting in the evening in the 
dark. Walter continuing in his doleful 
frame of mind, and not wishing for any 
light, his mother imagined that his low 
spirits were caused by the unpleasant 
position in which he was placed, and kept 
on making consoling suggestions, until at 
length Walter exclaimed : 

*' It is not that I care what people think 
of me, mother. It's— it's " 
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" What is it then, dear ?" said his mother, 
soothingly. 

Walter was just going to reply, when the 
door opened and the servant brought him a 
letter, saying, 

" A letter from Mr. Rowe, Sir." 

"Bring a light, please," said Walter, 
rising with alacrity. 

The lamp was brought, and Walter, after 
hastily reading the note, handed it to his 
mother, saying, 

'' Well, that's something." 

The letter was from Mr. Rowe, and was 
as follows : — 

^' I do not know whether my manner this 
morning may have led you to imagine that I 
suspected you of knowing what had become 
of Eric. In case it may have done so, I 
write this evening to confess to you that so 
far I misjudged you. Eric has written to 
me an account of the whole proceeding, 
and it is only necessary for me to say that 
it corresponds with your own account, and 
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proves you to have had no intentiou of 
attacking him without provocation. He 
wishes me to inform you that he is in 
London^ as you might wonder what had 
become of him. It appears from this that 
he does not wish you to remain under any 
suspicion, which his mysterious disappear- 
ance would lead one to imagine. The 
letter was written this morning, and was 
brought to me by a man, who said a gentle- 
man had given him hall-a-crown to deliver 
it this evening. Of course, I shall take care 
that the whole village is informed of the 
true facts of the case." 

"I am glad Mr. Rowe has the good 
sense to acknowledge himself in the 
wrong," said Mrs. Hay, with manifest 
relief. 

^^ YeSi poor old fellow, I should like to 
go and shake hands with him at once. I 
always liked him," exclaimed Walter, all 
traces of ill-humour vanished. 

"You forget, Walter, that there is 
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another trouble not yet got over. Your 
supposed share in Eric's disgrace." 

^^ Hang it ! so there is. Well, I can't help 
it. I confessed all there was to confess when 
he came to Cambridge, so if he chooses to 
continue crusty he must. Poor fellow ! it's 
quite enough to make him savage. I won- 
der what he means to do with himself." 

" Something foolish, no doubt." 

" Yes, I am afraid so. I say, mother, I 
shall just go and show this letter to Mrs. 
Lindsay and Mary, I think." 

'' Well, Walter, I don't think I should, 
after the way in which Mary behaved this 
morning ; not that it signifies, but it is not 
pleasant to have things like that said by a 
mere child." 

"Mary is not a child, mother; but if 
you think I had better not go, I will stay o t 
home." 

"I certainly think you had better not 
go, Walter, if only from a proper self- 
respect." 

VOL. 1. 
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Walter gave a sort of impatient grunt, 
and taking up a book, threw himself on 
the sofa, where he presently fell asleep. 

The next morning Walter waited at 
home in hopes that there might be a 
visitor from Heath Cottage. But no one 
coming, he went out shortly before luncheon 
to take a little stroll, he said. The stroll 
led up the common in the direction of the 
village. By a curious coincidence, just as 
he was passing the gate at Heath Cottage^ 
Mrs. Lindsay and Mary happened to be 
coming up the path, and of course ob- 
liged him to stop and wish them, "good 
morn in j:." 

" Ah ! Walter, I was just bringing Mary 
to apologise for her yesterday's suspicions, 
from which you have been so triumphantly 
cleared. But you will cx)me in now, and 
stay to luncheon with us,'' said Mrs. Lind- 
say, in her usual affectionate manner. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Lindsay, but I think 
I had better get home to luncheon," 
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answered Walter, looking rather wistfully 
at Mary, to see if she would not press 
the invitation. But she ^vas looking shy 
and uncomfortable, and said, rather hur- 
riedly : 

*^I am so glad Eric wrote, and confessed 
you had nothing to do with it." 

This was all she said, and it could hardly 
be called an apology, but Walter was con- 
tented with it. Perhaps, he may have known 
that there was a good deal more intended 
than was said ; at any rate; he walked up 
and ddwn the garden with his two friends, 
talking cheerfully and with tolerable ease, 
until the bell rang for luncheon, when he 
said: 

" Well, shall I stay to lunch ?" 

'^ Yes, by all means," Mrs. Lindsay 
answered, but what Walter wanted fol- 
lowed. 

'' Oh do, Walter," said Mary, after which 
there was no further pressing required. 

In the' afternoon, Mrs. Lindsay went to 
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see how Mrs. Rowe was, and Mary not 
wishing to enter the house, the two young 
people were left together. They went for 
one of their old walks, talking quietly and 
happily, but not in the old unrestrained 
way, for they did not once allude to the 
cause of Eric s rustication from college. 
They met several people in their walk, 
and their looks told plainly that Mr. Rowe 
had kept to his word, and that Walter was 
reinstated as the undoubted favourite of the 
village. On the way home they met Mrs. 
Hay, who did not look so pleased as the 
rest of the world, and greeted Mary with 
unmistakable coldness. ^ 

^^ Won't you come in Mrs. Hay ? man^ma 
will be so pleased to see you," Mary said, 
as they stopped at her gate. 

" No, thank you. I am in a hurry to get 
home. Good-bye. Are you coming with 
me, Walter ?" and the stately lady of Furze 
Cottage moved away with a more than 
usually lofty air. 
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** Yes, mother, certainly. I shall see you 
again this evening, Mary," and Walter ran 
after his mother. 

'^ Oh, mamma ! I am afraid Mrs. Hay is 
very angry with me, she would scarcely 
speak to me and would not come in," said 
Mary to her mother, whom she found sitting 
in the drawing-room. 

" Well, Mary, I told you she would be ; 
you cannot help acknowledging that your 
manner yesterday was anything but flatter- 
mg. 

*^I know it was not, mamma, but I 
really could not help it, I felt so sorry for 
poor Eric, and so angry with Walter, for 
it seemed as if he had not only injured his 
character, but had tried to do him some 
bodily harm." 

" Yes, it did look suspicious, certainly, 
but you see I had more faith in Walter 
than you had, and less in Eric." 

"Mamma, I don't like to hear you 
say that, although I know it is all quite 
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true. It seems so dreadful that I should 
have suspected poor dear Walter of doing 
such a horrible thing," and Mary looked as 
if she were going to indulge in one of her 
old crying fits. 

Her mother smiled as she saw that the 
old love was restored to its place in Mary's 
affections, and imagined that everything 
had been satisfactorily explained, so she 
said: 

" Now, if Eric would write and tell his 
father that Walter had nothing to do with 
his being rusticated, all would be well 
again, so far as Walter is concerned." 

" Then you think Walter could not 
have prevented it, mamma?" said Mary, 
eagerly. 

" What does he say himself T 

"He has not said anything more than 
he did the other night, and that was the 
same as he said in his letter," Marv 
answered, her countenance falling. 

'^ Well, Mary, we must not suspect him. 
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as we may be wrong in this as you were 
about the other affair." 

And so the matter ended ; and a few days 
afterwards a letter came for Mary, Walter 
being present, which put everything and 
everybody on a satisfactory footing again. 
The letter was from Eric, and he said, 
^^ That since he had been away from home 
lying ill — for he had been very ill, but where 
did not transpire— he had had time to think 
that he had behaved very badly both to her 
and to Walter. That his being sent away 
from college was entirely his own fault ; 
that he had not told his father the truth, 
as Walter had done all he could to prevent 
him disgracing himself, and that he hoped 
they would have every happiness together, 
for he knew that they were engaged. As 
far as he was concerned, he had enlisted in 
a regiment that was going abroad, as it 
would be better for them all that he should 
be out of the way; and by the time his 
letters reached * the dear little house where 
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he had spent so many happy hours/ he 
would be far away, and all he asked from 
her and her ^ sweet mother' was a kind 
thought and a prayer sometimes for an 
unworthy and most miserable creature 
to whom they had always been far too 
kind." 

This was all. There was not a word about 
his own love for Mary ; and this both Mrs. 
Lindsay and Walter felt to be very gene- 
rous on poor Eric's part, as it might so 
easily have been put forward as an excuse 
for all his late misfortunes. 

There was a silence in the little room 
for some time after they had all read the 
letter, and then Walter said : 

" I wonder if he has let his father and 
mother knov; what he has done ?" 

^ Yes. They knew he had enlisted, and 
Mr. Rowe has been in London all day ; 
but I fear he will not find out much 
about him. You see he does not give the 
number of the regiment.*' 
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^^You did not tell me, mamma," said 
Mary. 

^^No, my darling, but I should have 
done so^ had you not heard from Eric." 

" Poor Eric !"sighed Mary. 

^^ Yes, poor fellow !" echoed Walter. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Mr. Rowe could hear nothing of his son 
in London ; and as he had no doubt enlisted 
under a false name, this was not to be 
wondered at Mr. Rowe on his return 
went to see Mrs. Hay, and said he was 
sorry for his apparently unjust treatment of 
Walter. Since that time, he had behaved 
to him in his old kind way. Mrs. Rowe, 
as was natural, had taken EIric's flight from 
home much more to heart than any of his 
previous .misdemeanours, and her grief and 
anxietv had thrown h^ into a somewhat 
severe illness. Poor Nelly'^ grief, found 
vent in excessive ill-humour and abuse of 
Walter, and not only of him but of Mary 
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also. Mrs. Lindsay even occasionally came 
in for a share of decidedly undeserved 
blame. 

People in adversity of the kind from 
which Nelly was suffering, may be allowed 
some iDitterness of spirit. And in the treat- 
ment of such persons, there is a fine oppor- 
tunity for showing charity. Walter and 
Mary had neither of them acquired that 
most excellent gift of charity ; and therefore 
repaid Nelly in her own coin, until the 
visits to the rectory became so exceedingly 
unpleasant, that it was thought better to 
discontinue them for the present. Mrs. 
Hay, after what she considered Mr. Rowe's 
apology, looked on in quiet and some- 
what contemptuous pity at the clergyman 
and his wife. She sent frequently to 
inquire after Mrs. Rowe's health; but 
beyond this she seemed to consider the 
whole affair ^ as worthy of very little 
attention. 

** Really, Walter," she said to her son 
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one day when he had been discoursing in 
eager and indignant terms upon what Nelly 
had said, and Lily had repeated, and Kathie 
had promised to tell, "you are a regular 
village gossip. I think it is time we en- 
larged our society, for you seem to think 
the opinion of the inhabitants of Walham 
is of the greatest importance in the world." 

This was said in the hearing of Mary, 
who, although she felt impressed by Mrs. 
Hay's superior largeness of mind, could 
not agree with her that the opinion of 
the villagers was not very important. 

It is an undoubted fact that the world is 
very large, and it is a fact generally known, 
but in spite of this, many of us live in a 
very small world. The place in which we 
live, the people who live in it, and the 
things that happen there, constitute the 
world to us. And this is especially the 
case in youth, for no man of matured mind, 
though he be doomed to pass his whole 
life in the same village, can, unless he 
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keep his eyes firmly closed, fail to see that 
there is a good deal going on beyond the 
narrow pale of his own boundary. But in 
youth it is not so easy to be long-sighted ; 
and thus it is that while the mind is 
growing more rapidly than it will in after 
years, its sphere should be as unconfined 
as possible, and that large views of the 
world should be acquired. 

Mary's world was not very large : to her 
mind the world of Walham assumed undue 
proportions. Walter had had more oppor- 
tunity of enlarging his ideas. He had been 
to a public school, a little world in itself, 
and to college, another little world, and 
he had been abroad^ to the land of moun- 
tains and glaciers and everlasting snow, a 
wide field for the mind to expand and 
unfold itself in. But still he was accused of 
being a sad gossip, a piece of small-minded- 
ness which is indissolubly associated with 
one whose whole world is very small. 
We think, however, that Walter's gossip 
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was of a very harmless kind, and not 
rightly applied in the sense in which we 
understand the word, that of interfering in 
and impertinently discussing other people's 
affairs. For, in this little excitement 
amongst the Walham society, Walter was 
decidedly one of those principally con- 
cerned ; but his mother considered it below 
her dignity to feel interested in an affair in 
which he had been so strangely mis- 
judged. 

^^The dear mother will never get over 
this, Mary. She pretends not to think any- 
thing about it, but in reality she thinks a 
great deal more about it than we do/' 
Walter said as he walked home with 
Mary. 

^^You see, Walter^ she is so proud, so 
different from us, of course ; and she thinks 
we all treated you badly, which we did," 
said Mary, whose awe for Mrs. Hay had 
not been lessened by any means since she 
had offended her so grievously. 
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^^ Except your mother, Mary. She never 
accused me of anything, but waited until it 
all came out. What an angel she is, Mary ! 
That is the only subject poor Eric and I 
ever agreed upon: intense admiration for 
your mother." 

Mary smiled. If to other people her 
mother was an angel, what must she be 
to her ? 

'^ After all, Mary, I • have enjoyed this 
Christmas, although it began so unplea- 
santly; for since you and I settled our 
little row, we have had a jolly time 
together, haven't we?" Walter continued 
presently. 

"Yes! I only wish the holidays — the 
vacation, I mean — were longer. You seem 
to. have been at home such a short time." 

" It is not long. But Easter falls early 
this year, then I shall be home again." 

^^Will you? Mrs. Hay told mamma 
you were going to stay with the Wallaces 
then, and that she was as well." 
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^' Did she ? We were asked, but I did not 
know we had settled to go. I shall rebel, I 
think." 

" You are sure to go, Walter, and mamma 
said I ought not to persuade you against 
it." 

^^ Well, I shall come for a day or two, at 
any rate. I am sure if any one wants a 
change, Mary, your mother does. She has 
looked so very ill lately." 

" Do you think so, really, Walter ? She 
has not been quite well lately, I am afraid, 
but she will never acknowledge herself ill. 
We are, I think, going to London soon for 
me to have some music lessons." 

"Are you? You did not tell me any- 
thing about it. When are you going ?" 

^^ Very soon, I believe, if Mrs. Hay will 
come with us, for mamma says she will not 
leave her alone ; but if she will not come, 
we must wait till the long vacation, which 
will not be nearly so nice, because we 
shall miss you, and then, rooms are so 
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much more expensive in the summer, 
mamma says." 

^^ Yes. I should think my mother would 
be glad to go. It is very kind of Mrs. 
Lindsay to think so much of her. At 
any rate, I hope she will go, for it would 
be awfully dull here without you." 

*^But you will be sure to have some 
engagements, you know. You never spend 
much time here now." 

^^Mary, that is not fair, when I re- 
fused lots of invitations this Christmas on 
purpose to have a nice time with you." 

*' Which you must rather have regretted, 
I should think, when we gave you such an 
unpleasant reception." 

^^ Not at all. I knew it would all come 
right. I had more confidence in my little 
Mary than she had in me, and I did not 
think she would continue to think her 
poor dear Walter such a thorough black- 
guard." 

A tightened pressure of the arm she held 

VOL. I. ' p 
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was Mary's reply to this little outburst of 
affection, and nothing more was said until 
they reached home, and found Mrs, Lind- 
say making tea in the drawing-room, 

" What have you children been doing ; I 
expected you back long ago ? I suppose, as 
usual, Walter is the one to blame ?" 

"No, indeed, Mrs. Lindsay. The Gra- 
hams kept us such a time; and then 
we had your message to give to my 
mother." 

^^And that kept you some time; and 
then there was a great deal to talk about 
on the way, and that kept you some 
time." 

"And it is such a lovely evening, 
mamma, not in the least damp." 

"Then, I must not scold Walter; but 
Jane has been in several times reminding 
me of a night, some years ago, when 
Walter kept you out late and you caught 
cold, so you see I have grown nervous and 
irritable." 
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Walter and Mary both laughed, and the 
former left the room abruptly, his voice 
being presently heard up-stairs, expostulat- 
ing with Jane for bringing up old troubles, 
and when he came back Tommy barked at 
him furiously. 

"Well, I think I had better go; the 
whole establishment seems in arms against 
me. Good-night, Mrs. Lindsay. Good- 
night, Mary," and Walter made two pro- 
found bows at the door. 

^^Have a little tea first, Walter," Mrs. 
Lindsay suggested. 

^^Yes, Walter, a little tea will soothe 
your wounded feelings," said Mary. 

•* Perhaps it may," said Walter, as he sat 
down at the tea-table. 

Before he returned to College it was 
arranged that his mother should accom- 
pany Mrs. Lindsay and Mary to London ; 
and she went with him so far when he re- 
turned to Cambridge, and took rooms for 
the party in Hyde Park Street. 
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And soon the two cottages on the heath 
were deserted, and the ^^ flower of Wal- 
ham/' as Walter called Mary, was trans- 
planted to the metropolis for a short time. 
It was a great change, for with the excep- 
tion of a few months at the sea-side, after an 
illness Mary had suffered from when a 
child, she had never left her country 
home. At first she was very much inclined 
to grumble at the confinement of a town 
life, but soon she became interested in her 
music and' singing lessons, and amused 
with the gaiety which London was just 
b^inning to put on for its early season. 
The Wallaces came to their house in Hyde 
Park Gardens at the end of February, 
which was a great delight to Mary, and she 
and Edith were very much together. Mrs. 
Hay had several friends in London, with 
whom she was glad to spend some time. 
It was long since Mrs. Lindsay had been in 
London, and she did not care to renew old 
acquaintances. Her young life seemed so 
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far away as if it could hardly be a 
part of her present life. But she took 
Mary to see one or two friends of her 
youth, friends who had known her father 
and husband, and ti^ith whom she had 
kept up some correspondence. But there 
were only a few such friends, as Mrs. 
Lindsay had found, and as many others 
have found, that — 

" Thongh some come around us to laugh and to jest, 
In sickness or sorrow they shrink from the test. 
Their loye' and their friendship endure for a while ; 
When Fortune is smiling they also can smile ; 
Like blossoms that wither when daylight is gone, 
And lose all their sweetness when out of the sun." 

And so London had few attractions for her, 
and she longed intensely for the fields and 
lanes, which were just beginning to look 
fresh again after the cold, dull winter, and 
yearned to hear the song of the lark on the 
wild Walham Heath* But the change had 
made her feel stronger, and she was able to 
go out into the Park, where the air, in the 
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morning particularly, is purer than in 
most parts of London* 

At Easter, Walter joined the party for 
one night; and the next day he and his 
mother were to accompany the Wallaces to 
Devonshire for a few weeks. 

When he arrived, Mrs. Lindsay and 

■ 

Mary were out driving with the Wallaces, 
and he found his mother alone. 

^^Well, mother dear, how do you like 
London ?'* he said, as he was having some 
luncheon. 

"You know I always liked it, Walter; 
and I have found out such a lot of old 
friends, which makes it quite pleasant. If 
we were not going away to-inorrow, I 
should like to introduce you to them.'* 

** It will do when we come back, won*t it ? 
as I think I should like to spend a few days 
here. There is a room for me, isn't there ?" 

" Yes, there is a room ; but Mrs. Wallace 
thought you would stay at the Manor 
while they remain there. Indeed, I pro- 
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mised that I would, but you can do as you 
like, you know." 

^* Well, we can see about that afterwards. 
How does Mrs. Lindsay seem T 

" Much better, I think, and she appears to 
like being here very much. It is a change 
for her, after all those years of complete 
retirement from the world." 

^^Dear Mrs. Lindsay! I can hardly 
imagine her anywhere but at Walham." 

" You cannot imagine her, then, as I used 
' to know her — a wild, dashing girl, living a 
life of continual excitement.'' 

" What, out every night at balls, and that 
sort of thing ?" 

^^ Yes ; in fact, I suppose for two seasons 
she was the great attraction in the £sishion- 
able world." 

^^ And what were you, mother?" 

^^Not so great a favourite, Walter. I 
was older; and left Mary when I retired 
to my country parsonage in the height of 
popularity." 
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^^ Yours was rather a more majestic style 
of beauty, eh, mamma dear ?" 

^^ Yes ; people used to profess to be very 
much afraid of me, but those who cared 
for me never were.'* 

" Ah, there they are !" Walter exclaimed, 
as a carriage drove up to the door. He ran 
down-stairs, and returned with Mrs. Lind- 
say and Mrs. Wallace, Mary and Edith 
following, both of them looking extremely 
delighted. 

^^ Did you ever hear of anything so dis- 
graceful, Mrs. Hay ? — my good-for-nothing 
son has gone straight home without stop- 
ping to see his mother and sisters because 
the hounds happen to meet to-morrow," 
said Mrs. Wallace, as she shook hands 
with Mrs. Hay. 

" And he tried all he could to persuade 
Mr. Hay to go with him, which would have 
left us without an escort to-morrow," put 
in Edith. 

"He is not worthy of the name of 
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Wallace; his utter want of gallantry is 
something shocking/' laughed Mrs. Lind- 
say. 

^^ Hit him hard, he has no friends/' re- 
marked Walter. 

" I am not quite so sure of that ; Mary 
has remained quite silent while you have 
all been abusing him," said Mrs. Hay, 
smiling. 

**1 really hardly know what you are 
talking about," answered Mary, blushing. 

" No ; she is absorbed in thinking of the 
intricacies of the last sonata she practised, 
and I don't wonder." 

"J wish you would think of anything so 
useful, Edith." 

*^Miss Wallace confines her efforts to 
vocal performances, you know, Mrs. Wal- 
lace." 

^* You need not be rude, Mr. Hay." 

" I did not intend to be ; you know how 
I used to admire those songs of yours when 
we were abroad." 
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^ You will think nothing of them when 
you hear Mary sing ; her master has brought 
out a wonderful talent there." 

** Mary always sang nicely," said Walter, 
smiling, as he turned to Mary, 

** Ahjoays^^ replied Mary, laughing. 

^^You young people appear to be* ex- 
changing compliments in the most amiable 
manner. I am sorry to interrupt you, 
Walter, biit will you kindly ring the bell ; 
we will have some tea," said Mrs. Lindsay. 

^^ Certainly, Mrs. Lindsay. Jane, I see, 
is as flourishing as ever, and as great a 
tea-drinker, I suppose T 

" Oh, yes ; and she likes London so much. 
I tell her she is growing quite dissipated." 

^^ And how do you like it, Mary T 

** Pretty well ! but I shall be glad to go 
home." 

" We have been trying to persuade Mrs. 
Lindsay and Mary to come down Tjrith us 
to-morrow, but they will not," said Mrs. 
Wallace. 
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" Oh, Mrs. Lindsay, do ; it would be so 
delightful." 

^^No, Walter; we cannot, really. Did 
you say anything, Ethel T 

^^ Yes ; I want Walter to fetch me his 
cap and gown and put them on; he has 
never shown me how he looks in them. 
Do now ; will you, dear ?" 

*' Yes, if I can find them ; but I expect 
they are at the bottom of my pprtmanteau ; 
come and help me look for them, Mary," 
and the two left the room together. " My 
darling, how frightened you look ; what's 
the matter?" exclaimed Walter, as they 
went up-stairs together. 

" Did you not see how angry Mrs. Hay 
looked, Walter, when you asked mamma to 
go with you to-morrow ?" 

*' No, darling. What nonsense ! You are 
so fanciful. I wish you were coming, I know. 
Come in here, Mary; there's old Jane 
peering at us. Hulloa, Jane! listeners, you 
know, never hear any good of themselves." 
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"I was not listening, Master Walter; 
but I have been unpacking your things for 
you." 

^^ Thank you ; but you might have saved 
yourself the trouble, considering you will 
have to pack them up again to-morrow. 

"There's gratitude! Well! I suppose 
you don't want me, so I had better be oflF." 

Walter and Mary laughed and nodded. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. Hay did not return to London after 
her visit to Mrs. Wallace, but went back to 
Walham, where Mrs. Lindsay and Mary 
joined her about the beginning of June. 

Mary had enjoyed her stay in London 
on the whole, and was very much im- 
proved by her lessons in music; but she 
was delighted to find herself at home 
again, and agreed with her mother that 
they would not again pass the seasop in the 
metropolis. 

Walter joined a reading party in Wales 
during the long vacation, and was only a 
very few days at home. On Christmas-day 
the usual party assembled at Furze Cot- 
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tage, Tvith the addition of Walter's friend, 
Perceval, whose family were spending the 

■ 

winter at Home. 

The Rowes, with the exception of Lily, 
did not join in the Christmas festivities; 
indeed, Nelly had considered herself an 
aggrieved member of society ever since 
poor Eric's disappearance. 

The accounts from him, which came 
very seldom, were certainly not cheer- 
ing. He was in Jamaica, and said that 
the climate and hard work tried his 
strength very much, but of his position, 
and the nature of his work, he never spoke. 

His mother had written to implore him 
to come home, but his answer to this had 
been, that unless, as was very probable, he 
was sent home on accoimt of being useless 
from ill health, he could not return before 
the regiment did. 

Mrs. Lindsay saw a great deal of Mrs. 
Rowe, and found that although she wor- 
ried herself at times very much about Eric, 
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he did not cause her the deep and over- 
whelming grief felt by his father. 

Either she was of a more hopeful dis- 
position than her husband, or her nature 
was one that could not be very deeply 
moved. 

" I feel that I am so much to be blamed 
for my poor boy's position, Mrs. Lindsay ; 
if I had only made him love me more, and 
fear me less, he would have turned to me 
to assist him, instead of running away and 
enlisting as a common soldier, as though 
he were an outcast from his family and the 
society in which he has been brought up," 
Mr. Rowe said one day to Mrs. Lindsay, 
when she had been reading a letter from 
Eric. 

** The discipline of a soldier's life is no 
bad preparation for any society, Mr. 
Rowe," had been the reply, with the sym- 
pathetic yet bright smile which none could 
receive without feeling cheered. 

" I know that it is possible to take a 
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hopeful view of the case, Mrs. Lindsay, but 
I have great fears for" his healthy apart 
from all other considerations." 

" After a time the climate may suit him 
better, it is often trying at first » 

" Ah, Mrs. Lindsay, I see you are deter- 
mined to cheer the poor old man, but the 
fact is, it is a harder job to do so now than 
it used to be. But enough of my affairs. 
How capitally Walter is getting on at 
college !" 

*' Yes, he has passed the examination 
very well, and he writes that he is think- 
ing of trying for honours." 

" I wish he would. He would be sure 
to succeed if he tried ; he is a clever fellow, 
depend upon it, Mrs. Lindsay, but he was idle 
as a boy ; he is wonderfully improved now." 

" He really is ; he has taken up quite 
a new line during the last year, and is 
certainly, as far as we can see, getting on 
very well." 

" I am so glad of it. I always took the 
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deepest interest in him. Let me see^ he is 
twenty now, is he not, and has about a 
year and a half longer at college ?" 

^' Yes ; I always know his age, for Mary 
is a year younger. We are getting very 
old, Mr. Rowe; these young people make 
us feel our age." 

^' True, Mrs. Lindsay, but you look as 
young as ever." 

" Thank you, Mr. Rowe ; if I had not a 
daughter of nineteen, I should think you 
were trying to be complimentary." 

" You are unkind, Mrs. Lindsay ; how- 
ever clumsy, it was well meant. But to 
be serious, I have been wanting to ask you 
a question for a long time. Are Walter 
and Mary engaged ?" 

" Oh, Mr. Rowe ! you make me feel old 
at once. I am afraid they consider them- 
selves so, poor children." 

" Why afraid, Mrs. Lindsay ?" 

" Because it is not approved of on one 
side." 

VOL. I. Q 
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*^ Surely, you do not disapprove T 
No ; but Mrs. Hay does." 
Mrs. Hay ! Well, I should not have 
thought so. I should have imagined her 
above caring for such a paltry thing as 
money." 

" Perhaps for herself, Mr. Rowe, but 
not for her son ; you see the difference T 

" Hardly ; not that we can be quite in- 
dependent of that little commodity, but it 
will come all right, depend upon it, Mrs. 
Lindsay. 

" That is what I hope, Mr. Rowe," and 
so the conversation ended. 

It will be seen from this conversation 
that Walters career at college during 
the last year had been honourable, if 
not brilliant, and we will once more 
return to the drawing-reom of Heath 
Cottage, and renew acquaintance with 
Mary. 

It was a fine June afternoon, the window 
and the door of the little drawing-room 
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were open, as also was the door into the 
garden. The sounds of a summer after- 
noon in the country came in sweetly at 
the door and window, — the lowing of the 
cattle, the bleating of the sheep, the gentle 
ringing of their bells, the singing of the 
birds, the lark's sweet bright note distin- 
guished above all. Just now the voices of 
the haymakers, as they were loading the 
cart in the field, joined not unmusically in 
the peaceful rural sounds. 

Mrs. Lindsay was lying on the sofa with 
her eyes closed, Mary was sitting on a low 
chair by her side with a book in her hand, 
but with her eyes fixed on her mother's 
face. That beloved face looked so still 
and pale, that Mary, although she had 
often seen it look so before, grew, she 
knew not why, anxious. 

** Mamma dear, are you asleep ?" she said 
at length. 

" No, my darling; why did you think 
so? Are you tired of being quiet?" was 
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the answer, with such a bright smile that 
all gloom fled at once. 

*' No ; but you looked so pale I thought, 
perhaps, you were ill." 

'' You silly little thing ! Can't I shut 
my eyes without your watching me ? I was 
only rather tired with - our walk this morn- 
ing, and was shutting my eyes to listen to 
that dear little lark." 

" It is very pretty; but mamma dear, 
we did not go far, and yet you are tired. 
Are you not well again ? You used to be 
able to walk such a long way." 

'* It is the hot weather that tires me, 
dearest," said Mrs. Lindsay, lightly, a 
shade crossing her sweet face, which Mary, 
who was employed in patting little Tommy, 
did not notice. 

" I cannot help wondering what the 
Wallaces will think of their funny little 
house ; I expect they have never slept in 
such small rooms before, except abroad," 
continued Mrs. Lindsay. 
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'' No ; won't it be fun ? But I think they 
will be comfortable, don't you, mamma ? 
Mrs. Watson is such a nice woman." 

" Oh, yes ; and they are to bring two of 
their own servants, you know. But still it 
seems rather a strange fancy for them to 
come to that queer little house. I sup- 
pose Edith has managed it to get near to 
you. 

" Yes ; and then Mrs. Wallace is so fond 
of you and Mrs. Hay. I think it will be 
very nice for us all ; but I certainly should 
like to see their faces when they first 
arrive." 

" Edith has seen the house, has she not ?" 

^* No ; it was not built when she was 
here. It is a long time since then, you 
know, mamma." 

^' Yes ; I was forgetting how long, but I 
remember you were all children then." 

"So it must have been long ago, 
mamma ." 

" Yes, indeed, Mary darling. You are 
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such old people now, I forget whether you 
are older or younger than Edith.** 

" I am a few months older, but she is 
so much taller than I am, that she looks 
older, I think. 

^^ She is a very handsome girl/* 

" Yes ; and so unafiei^ted and natural." 

'^ Very. In fact, she is a very good 
friend for you." 

" Do you mean, then, that I am affected 
and unnatural, mamma T 

" Not by any means, darling ; but you 
are so shy and reserved, that you want a 
friend of somewhat opposite peculiarities." 

^^ Yes ; Edith is very different from me. 
I wish L were more like her." 

" Our characters are not all made after 
one pattern, Mary ; but we can generally 
manage to extract some good from each 
other, I think." 

" Then you think there is some good in 
me, mamma, although I am not like 
Edith r 
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"Did I say I wished you to be like her, 
Maryr 

" No ; but I thought perhaps you meant 

it Oh, I promised Jane to look out 

some things for poor old Mrs. Skilton," 
she added, jumping up and leaving the 
room. 

Mrs. Lindsay looked after her fondly, 
and as if she were perfectly contented, 
though she might be different from Edith 
Wallace. 

That evening Mrs. Wallace and her 
daughters arrived, and after tea Mrs. Lind- 
say and Mary went to see how they were 
getting on. The house which they had 
taken for six weeks was built on the 
top of a hill, close to two windmills, 
which formed a sort of landmark for the 
Walham folk. It was about ten minutes' 
walk from Heath Cottage, across the heath 
on the path towards Kingsdale, a path well 
known to Walter and Mary. 

As Mrs. Lindsay and her daughter 
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walked gently along the turfy path^ en- 
joying the sweet evenmg air, they talked 
of those old days when they used to go 
to meet Walter on his way home from 
school. 

'^ Who is that coming towards us, Mary ? 
is it Arthur Wallace, he is not home from 
Oxford yet, is he ? No ; it is too tall for 
him. What an unusual sight for Walham : 
a London-dressed gentleman/* 

"Why, mamma, it is Walter. Can it 
be?" and Mary started forward at a run, 
but checked herself and waited for her 
mother, adding : 

*' He did not say he was coming home to- 
day. I thought it was to-morrow." 

^^ It certainly is, Walter," said Mrs. Lind- 
say, as the London-dressed gentleman took 
off his hat and waved it. *' Why, Walter, 
what business have you here ?" she added, 
as Walter came up, looking uncommonly 
delighted. 

^' I thought I would give you all a sur- 



i 
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prise, and tell a harmless * story/ Now, 
are you not pleased to see me ?" 

^* Of course we are ; but did you come 
with the Wallaces ?" asked Mary. 

^* Yes^, I met them all at the station, and 
thought I must see them safely to their quar- 
ters. You should have seen their servants' 
faces. It was a good sight, I can tell you.*' 

" But what of their own faces T 

'^ They are perfectly contented ; so don't 
go there now, but come home with me. 
Do, Mrs. Lindsay." 

*' No, Walter, we must go and see Mrs. 
Wallace; it is only kind to do so, and 
your mother will much rather have you 
alone the first night." 

**Very well, as you like; but I shall 
come up again presently and give you a 
little more of my company." 

" Yes, do, Walter, and tell us how you 
have been getting on," said Mary, 

" Give us a list of your honours, Walter," 
said her mother. 
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Walter laughed, and said ^ All right," as 
he ran offl 

The Wallaces appeared^ as Walter said, 
quite contented. They walked back with 
Mrs. Lindsay and Mary, Edith discanting 
the whole way on the beauties of Heath 
Ck>ttage. Here they were soon joined by 
Walter and Mrs. Hay. They all supped 
together, and then gradually dispersed, 
Walter and Mary walking home with the 
Wallaces. 

" Walter looks very well," Mrs. Lindsay 
said, when she and Mrs. Hay were left 
alone in the drawing-room. 

" Yes, he does ; and I think he is taller 
than he was : perhaps he looks so because 
he is thinner. He says that it is from hard 
work." 

" Well, I am glad he has been working 
so hard.!' 

" Yes. What a time those children are ! 
they must have gone in, after all." 

It certainly was some time before the 
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children returned, and Mrs. Hay told them 
so, at which Walter laughed, and Mary 
grew rather flushed. 

This summer was the gayest that Wal- 
ham had ever seen. The weather was 
lovely. Day after day of cloudless skies 
succeeded each other, until a fine to.- 
morrow could almost be reckoned upon, 
as in the sunny land beyond the seas, and 
countless picnics, garden parties, and fetes 
of all kinds took place. 

The Wallaces had brought an omnibus 
with them, and in this the whole party 
explored the country, often being joined by 
the Grahams and Merediths at some given 
meeting-place, where they all lunched. 
Even the Rowes were prevailed upon to 
take part in the general merry-making; 
and the foolish young people went so far 
as to make a very serious matter of Arthur 
Wallace's attention to the handsome Nelly 
— much to the annoyance of Frederic 
Graham, who was also her admirer. 
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But the crowning point of dissipation 
was a ball which the Wallaces were going 
to give, out of doors on the hill close to the 
mills^ where, if a gust of wind came, the 
entire ball-room would be swept away. 
But this seemed rather to add to the ex- 
citement a certain dash of uncertainty, 
or even danger, giving zest to the young 
people's enjoyment. 

Walter and Mary had spent the whole 
day at the mills^ and when it was time to 
go home to dress hurried back together. 

'^I say, Mary, you won't dance much 
with Arthur, will you ? because I know he 
is fond of you, and it is a shame to give 
him false hopes." 

" A very great shame, Walter, and- it 
also tries the temper of another gentleman 
rather too much," answered Mary, mis- 
chievously. 

" My dear girl, you are quite mistaken! 
I have got over my youthful jealousies." 

Doubtless, this was very grand on the 
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part of Mr. Walter ; but^ nevertheless, when 
Mary had danced, amongst others, with 
Arthur, and several times with Frederic 
Graham and Charlie Meredith, he was 
seen frowning and biting his lips in a 
corner of the supper tent, in no stoical 
frame of mind. 

Mrs. Lindsay passed him, leaning on Mr. 
Graham's arm, and said : 

^'Why, Walter, what's the matter, you 
don't look happy ?" 

*^ Don't I, Mrs. Lindsay? It's because 
you won't dance with me, then. I thought 
you would be sure to give me one at 
least." 

"Come and sit in the tent that Arthur 
tells me is intended especially for flirta- 
tions, that will be much more romantic. 
Thank you, Mr. Graham^ Walter will look 
after me now, and I am sure you must want 
some supper yourself." 

" I hope you feel less tired." 

" Much better, thank you ;" and^ taking 
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Walter's arm, Mrs. Lindsay moved lightly 
away. 

"What a wonderfully young-looking 
woman Mrs. Lindsay is, Graham?" said 
Mr. Meredith. 

"Yes; she looks as young as her 
daughter; but she does not seem quite 
strong, I am afraid." 

" She looks very delicate. What a pretty 
creature she must have been !" 

'' Yes, indeed." 

Meanwhile Walter took Mrs. Lindsay 
into the tent and found her a comfortable 
seat. There were two couples at the further 
end, but it was not light enough to distin- 
guish who they were. Presently they came 
towards the door, and Arthur Wallace and 
Mary were seen to be one of the couples. 

"Oh, mamma, I did not know it was 
you. We have had such a delightful 
evening, and I was just trying to get a 
little cool. But how tired you look. Shall 
we go home ?" 
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"No^ Mary dear. We will stay and 
see the end of this gay affair." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Lindsay. That's just 
like you. There's that disagreeable old 
Mr. Jeffries has taken his poor wife 
and daughters away before supper, just 
because he wants to go to bed at his usual 
time." 

"Mr. Jeffries is perhaps more sensible 
than I am, Arthur. We shall all suffer for 
this to-morrow, you know." 

'' Oh no, not a bit ; at least, I shall not, 
and I hope you won't. Weil, Hay, how 
have you been getting on T 

" Very well, thank you. Have you got 
one dance to spare for me, Mary ?" 

" Yes, Walter. We are engaged for this, 
I hope you remember." 

"Oh yes, so we are/' said Walter, 
looking carelessly at his card as he led 
Mary off. 

"Well, I am sure. Hay seems to care 
wonderfully little about it. I only wish 
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I was in his place/' said Arthur, looking 
after Mary with admiring eyes. 

^^You must not make my little Mary 
conceited between you, Arthur,** said Mrs. 
Lindsay, with that half-amused, sad smile 
she sometimes gave. 

"No fear of that, Mrs. Lindsay. She 
is too good to be spoilt by any one ; in fact, 
she is my notion of perfection.'' 

"Thank you, Arthur. It gratifies my 
maternal pride to hear Mary praised, 
which, I suppose, is only natural ; but she 
is not quite perfection, even in my eyes," 
said Mrs. Lindsay, gently, her eyes filling 
with tears. * 

Arthur was going to say something in 
reply, when Walter and Mary hurried into 
the tent, exclaiming together : 

" What do you think has happened T 

" What ?" 

" Mr. Rowe and Lily have just been sent 
for. Eric has arrived." 

" Eric ?" said Mrs. Lindsay. 
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"Yes. Come and see if we can hear 
anything more. Mr. Rowe turned quite 
white, and went off at once. Lily has not 
gone yet. She was dancings and he would 
not wait to look for her^ and now she has 
gone off into hysterics." 



VOL. I. R 
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CHAPTER XV. 

After having, with some difficulty, re- 
stored Lily to a rather more tranquil state 
of mind, Mrs. Lindsay, Walter, and Mary, 
conducted her home, where they left her, 
having ascertained that Eric had indeed 
returned. 

" I don't see why Lily should make such 
an awful fuss, though Eric has returned. 
It is a very good thing, I am sure, poor 
fellow," said Walter, as they walked 
home. 

" I don't fancy she stopped to think why 
she made such a fuss ; it was a sort of shock 
to her, I suppose, when she was tired and 
excited, and it was easier to make a scene 
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than to control her feelings," answered Mrs. 
Lindsay. 

"Well, I should have been ashamed to 
behave like that. I never heard such a 
noise," said Mary. 

" People can't help going into hysterics, 
you know, Mary," said Walter, gravely. 

"Yes, they can, if they choose to 
exercise a proper self-control," answered 
Mary. 

"It is generally possible to prevent it, 
but not always Mary," said her mother, 
laughing. 

^' Well, I always thought it was a neces- 
sary part of a lady's education to go into 
hysterics with sufficient effect." 

" Walter, how dare you be so rude ! Do 
you think it has been part of mine, then ?"^ 
said Mary, indignantly. 

"No; but then in some respects your 
education has bieen different from most 
young ladies. Has it not, Mrs. Lindsay ?" 

"I hope it has, Walter, if hysterics be 
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generally included in young ladies' accom- 
plishments." 

Walter laughed and said : 

** Well, Mary, I beg your pardon for 
having insulted you^ good-night. I shan't 
be up very early to-morrow." 

The chickens were coming out of their 
house and beginning to peck about^ and the 
guinea-fowls flew down from their perch in 
the elm tree, as Mrs. Lindsay and Mary 
went up the path. 

"Oh, mamma, I feel quite ashamed of 
going to bed ! it is so late," said Mary, as 
they went in at the door. 

^^ Yes, this is shocking dissipation for us. 
The sun will be up almost before we go to 
bed if we are not quick." 

We must now go back a short time and 
follow Lily Rowe into the parsonage, when 
left by her friends. 

The servant who opened the door looked 
scared, but Lily hardly noticed him, for her 
father was standing close behind. 
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i " Is Mrs. Lindsay with you T he said. 

**Yes; at least she was, but she has 
gone home now. Did you want to see 
herr 

" No, not I, but Eric does." 

"Then he has come home. Where is 
he T said Lily, eagerly. 

" In the study ; but stay, Lily, don't be 
in too great a hurry. You must prepare 
yourself for a great shock. No! if you 
intend to make a scene, you cannot see him 
at all," said Mr. Rowe, gently but firmly, 
as Lily began a repetition of her behaviour 
in the ball-room. 

** But why ? What is the matter T she 
said, quieted by her father's manner. 

^^ Come in here, and I will tell you," 
he said, leading her into the dining-room, 
where he poured her out a glass of wine, 
and made her drink it. 

'^ Now, Lily, are you prepared to behave 
like a sensible person, or will you go to bed 
like a child who cannot be trusted ?" 
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^' I promise you to be quiet^" faltered 
poor Lily. 

" Eric is very ilL He has just broken 
a blood-vessel. He broke one in Jamaica 
some time ago, after which he was sent 
home ; and the exertion of travelling; and 
the excitement of returning- home, has 
caused him to break another; so that he 
looks shockingly ill: and if you cannot 
control your feelings, the consequences 
to him will probably be fataL But he 
wishes to see you." 

^Yes, papa, and I should like to see 
him, and I will be quiet; but will he — 
will he get better, do you thinkf 

"He cannot recover, but he may rally 
for a short time," said Mr. Rowe, calmly 
— so calmly, that his daughter looked up 
in his face, surprised; but she soon looked 
away again, and felt ashamed of the show 
of weakness she had made. 

" I am ready now, papa," she said, 
getting up and speaking very quietly. 
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Her father took her hand and put it in 
bis arni^ and led her into the study. She 
could hardly prevent giving a little scream 
when she first saw her brother. He was 
lying on the sofa, with his mother on one 
side and Nelly on the other, looking so 
linlike himself. A year and a half had 
changed the boyish face into a man's, 
and the hair on it was matted and covered 
with blood. He looked ghastly ill, and 
Lily held her father's hand tightly, as a 
dort of precaution against making a scene, 
which she instinctively felt would be very 
much out of place in the presence of that 
still, white figure. 

*^ Eric, my boy, here is Lily come to see 
you," said her father, gently. 

Eric opened his eyes, those beautiful 
blue eyes with their long black lashes, 
and looked at Lily. She did not feel 
afraid now. The look in the eyes was the 
same — the old, gentle, somewhat appeal- 
ing look which they always used to have. 
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^^ Dear Lily ! I wcm't ask you to kiss me 
— ^I am not fit to kiss; bat let me have 
your hand T 

Lily gave her hand, and her brother put 
it to his lips, and kissed it fondly, ami thai 
Lily knelt down by the bed, and tocd^ his 
hand — such a thin,' white hand — and put it 
to her lips. 

^^ My hand is not quite so brown as it 
was before I was ill,** said Eric, with a 
faint smile. 

^^ It is very white now : mine looks quite 
red by the side of it,** Lily said. 

'^No, it doesn't; it looks very nice. 
And how smart you are! Where have 
you been ? Oh^ I know, though — to the 
baU." 

Lily then remembered that she was still 
in her ball-dress — such a gay dress ! — and 
she wished she had changed it 

And so it is that the gay, the sad, the 
serious, and the comic sides of life are so 
closely c<Mmected; but we do not think 
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how closely, until the fact is brought 
forcibly before us. 

^' There is Dr. Wilson," said Mr. Rowe, 
as a carriage drove up to the door. ^^ Are 
you ready to see him, my boy T 

^ Yes — quite, father. Mother dear, you 
stay, please," said Eric, faintly, as his sister 
rose to leave the room. 

^^ Yes, my darling. Shall I raise your 
head a little T and Mrs. Rowe leaned over 
her son, and arranged his pillows. She 
was quite calm and collected, but looking 
almost as white as Eric himself. For 
so it is that, in the presence of a great 
calamity, the most timid and weak are 
often strong. 

Mr. Rowe returned with the doctor, who 
had known Eric since he was a baby. He 
asked a few questions, and examined the 
chest as much as was possible in the 
patienfs present condition. Mr. Rowe 
watched him narrowly, but could tell 
nothing by his manner. Mrs. Rowe sat 
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Enc looked at B:s fidier, and smiled — 
9DC& a ^weet. sad :3aacile^ tlial Mr. Rowe 
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said Enc^ after a paose^ dming which his 

poise was being felL 

^' Noy certainlT not/ was the answer, in 
dow and measured tooesL 

^ Tell me truly, if you please. I know 
I cannot lire long, for my lungs are very 
much diseased ; but is there any prospect 
of my dying soon f 

"No; you will probably rally, and be 
comparatively well for some time. But 
you must not talk now, or I cannot 
answer for the consequences. Keep as 
quiet as possible, and if you can get some 
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sleep, so much the better. I will be here 
again in a few hours." 

Mr. Rowe followed Dr. Wilson out of 
the room into the hall. 

^^ Come in here a minute^ if you please/' 
he said, going into the dining-room. ^^ Well, 
what do you think of him T 

" Poor young fellow, I am deeply pained, 
Mr. Rowe, but it is better for you to know 
the truth : he is in the last stage of a rapid 
decline, accelerated by exposure and fatigue. 
He may live for some weeks^ but his pre- 
sent condition hardly justifies me in giving 
you even that poor hope. You must keep 
him perfectly quiet, for the least excite- 
ment would probably cause him to lose 
more blood, which would at once be 

fatal." 

> 

" Then he must not see any one else^ of 
course ?" 

*'No, not by any means. Does he 
wish to see any one besides your own 
family ?" 
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He is particularly anxious to see 
Mrs. Lindsay, and Mary^ and Walter 
Hay." 

^No, no, that must not be at present. 
If he rallies, it may be allowed, but cer- 
tainly not now, except, perhaps, Mrs. 
Lindsay. She would not be likely to 
distress his feelings." 

** There are circumstances, doctor, which 
must render an interview with Mrs. Lind- 
say painful, however careful she may be to . 
hide her feelings ; but still \ know it would 
be a great comfort to my poor boy if he 
could see her." 

^^ Then let him see her, but save him as 
much as possible." 

^^ Thank you for coming so quickly." 

** Don't mention it. Anything I can do, 
I shall only be too thankful. Good-bye 
for the present." 

While Mrs. Lindsay and Mary were at 
breakfast, somewhat late in the morning, a 
note was brought in from Mr. Rowe. 
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"That will be about Eric!" exclaimed 
Mary. 

Mrs. Lindsay read it, and gave it to 
Mary, saying quietly, 

'' Poor fellow !" 

^^ You will go, of course, mamma dear ; 
but I am afraid it will do you harm, you 
look so pale this morning," said Mary, 
with tears in her eyes, as she folded up 
the note. 

^^ Oh, . yes, poor fellow ! as he is so 
anxious to see me. How very sad it is ! " 

" Do you think there is no hope, 
mamma ?" 

^1 fear not, from Mr. Rowe's descrip- 
tion ; but he may live for some time. You 
see what he says about you ?" 

^^ Yes, poor dear Eric I Mamma, give 
him my love, and say, if it is considered 
safe for him to see me, I will come at any 
time." 

*^ Yes, I will, darling, but I shall not 
press it, as I know any excitement is so^ 
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bad for him. 1 think I will go at once, 
as Mr. Rowe says the poor fellow cannot 
rest till he has seen me/' 

" I will walk with you, mamma.** 

** You will remember me to him, mum. 
Poor boy! he was always a favourite of 
mine/' said Jane, as she saw Mrs. Lindsay 
and Mary out of the door. 

Sympathy for Eric's pitiable condition 
had made poor old Jane a little forgetful, 
for in old days none had been so ready to 
cry him down as she. 

** Yes, Jane, I will ; and I shall say you 
will be glad to give any help you can, as 
you see they have no one who knows much 
about nursing.*' 

** That's as vou like, mum, of course. If 
you can spare me; I shall be pleased to help 
in anv wav I can.'" 

Mr. Rowe opeaied the door for Mrs. 
Lindsay* savimr : 

*• How kind of you to come so quickly ! 
Eric will be so pleased T 
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" Do you think it is quite wise, Mr. Rowe 
— is he able to bear it T 

'^ Dr. Wilson has just been here again, and 
says he has very much revived, and that, 
when he has seen you, and his mind is 
satisfied on that point, he will very likely 
get some sleep, which will, of course, be a 
great thing." 

" How is Mrs. Rowe ?" 
" Wonderfully well, poor thing ! It is 
perfectly astonishing how well she bears 
it. Of course, at first she was very much 
overcome : it was such a sudden thing his 
coming home, and then breaking the blood- 
vessel. Oh ! it was very terrible !" 

" It must, indeed, have been terrible. 
How was it you had not heard he was 
coming ?" 

" It appears he did write — but perhaps 
the letter was not posted ; at any rate, we 
did not get it. He was in the hospital 
some time at Jamaica after breaking the 
first blood-vessel, and then he was very ill 
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the whole time he was on board ship, and 
arrived here, as you can imagme, utterly 
exhausted. 

^^ It is very sad for you all.** 

'^ Mrs. Lindsay, it is awful. But one 
thing is a slight consolation: the poor 
fellow seems so happy to be with us, and 
he is not in the least as he used to be 
with me, but seems to like my being with 
him. Will you come now ?* 

**Yes, I am quite ready," said Mrs. 
Lindsay, rising and following Mr. Rowe. 
She seemed so quiet and unmoved, no 
one would have thought that her heart 
was beating so quickly that she felt almost 
suffocated. But so it was. 

Eric had been moved up-stairs, and 
was now in bed propped up by pillows, 
the colour of which was hardly less white 
than his face, except in the centre of each 
cheek, where a bright flush burnt. His 
eyes glistened with unnatural brilliancy, 
and his breath came in quick, short gasps. 
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He looked anxiously towards the door 
when it opened ; and, as his eye fell upon 
Mrs. Lindsay, his wan face brightened up 
with the old sweet smile. 

" Dear Mrs. Lindsay, this is kind/' he 
said, putting out his thin hand. 

"I am so pleased to come, dear Eric. 
Now, lean back again, and let us have a 
nice quiet talk," said Mrs. Lindsay, taking 
his hand, and sitting down by the side of 
the bed opposite to where Mi*s. Rowe was. 

^' No, don't go, father. I like you to be 
here/' said Eric, anxiously, as his father 
was about to leave the room. 

Mr. Rowe looked pleased, and came back 
again to his place by the chimney-piece. 

'^How is Mary?" asked Eric, quietly, 
after a moment's pause. 

'^ Very well. She sent her love to you. 

^^ And Walter?" 

^^ He is very well, indeed. His friends, 
the Wallaces, are staying here." 

^^You must give Mary my love, and 

VOL. I. s 
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tell her I want so much to see her,, and 
Walter too. I want to see them together 
once more.'* 

^^ If you are stronger, in a day or two, 
perhaps, you will be able to see them ; but 
you certainly must not attempt it to-day." 

Eric smiled, and leaned back on the pil- 
low, with a look of repose on his face 
which it had not worn before. 

^^ I declare, Mrs. Lindsay, you have 
done Eric good already. He looks much 
happier," said Mr. Rowe. 

^^ I have done what I never expected to 
do again, father, and which I certainly did 
not deserve — not only seen you and my 
dear mother, but also Mrs. Lindsay, my 
dearest, kindest friend. Now, even if I 
cannot see Mary and Walter, I shall die 
contented." . 

^^Hush, Eric, my boy, your mother 
cannot bear it," said his father, as a low 
moan came from Mrs. Rowe, whose face 
was hidden behind the curtain. 
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*^ Mother darling," said Eric, putting 
her hand, which he held, to his lips, ^^ it 
is best for me — ^indeed it is. I do not wish 
to live, except" — he corrected himself — 
^^ for your sakes." 

Mr. Rowe turned abruptly round, and 
stirred the fire, while Mrs. Rowe said : 

" Tell me you forgive me, Eric." 

** What for, mother ?" asked Eric, with a 
surprised look. 

*'For all this wretchedness. If I had 
done my duty better, you would not have 
had to say at your age that you do not 
care to live." 

^^ Mother, my darling mother! how can 
you think of such a thing ? You and my 
father were always ready to help me, but I 
was everything that was wretched and un- 
satisfactory ; not bad actually, father, was 
I, but wretchedly weak ?" 

^ No, my boy, never bad." 

" But I am better now, and although my 
life has been short and unsatisfactory it is 
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all right for me to die, I know that ; and 
believe me, mother, I am happy now. 
Mrs. Lindsay, is it not better that I should 
die?" 

'^ We know, Eric, that if it were best for 
you to live you would; but it is hard, 
especially for your mother, to think so." 

^^Yes, poor mother, dearest mamma; 
and for my father too. But I am very 
tired^'* and lEric closed his eyes, as if he 
were indeed wearied. 

Mrs. Lindsay saw that this tone aflBlicted 
his parents more than anything else, so she 
said, gently : 

" Yes, dear Eric, you look tired ; try to 
sleep a little. I will come again to see 
you, if you like." 

^^ Oh yes, do Mrs. Lindsay ; thank you 
so much for coming to-day." 

Mrs. Lindsay bent down and kissed his 
forehead, at which Eric smiled faintly, but 
he was too exhausted to speak again. 

*'What do you think of him, Mrs. 
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Lindsay ?" asked Mr. Rowe, as they went 
down-stairs. 

^^ He is very much exhausted now, but I 
thought he looked better at first than I 
had expected." 

** Dr. Wilson says he cannot possibly live 
more than a short time, but he may rally 
again.'' 

*' Yes, that is quite possible ; but is 
it not a comfort to see him so calm and 
happy r 

" Yes, it is indeed ; but it is painful to 
hear him wish to die. He is so young, — 
life ought still to be very sweet." 

" Eric was never like other boys, he was 
always more serious and thoughtful." 

" And yet so high-spirited, or at least 
excitable." 

" Yes ; that was from his nervous, de- 
licate temperament; but he never cared 
to be with boys and share their amuse- 
ments. He was not strong enough." 

" No ; he was certainly always far from 
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strong ; but for that very reason he should 
have had the more care taken of hun 
instead of all that has happened," and 
Mr. Rowe almost groaned. 

^^ You must not blame yourself entirely, 
Mr. Rowe. Every one must admit that it 
was his own fault, poor fellow, leaving 
home and acting as he did/* said Mrs. 
Lindsay, as she rose to go. 

^^ You cannot understand what I feel, 
Mrs. Lindsay; with all your powers of 
sympathy you cannot do that in this case ; 
you, who are so gentle and kind at all 
times, cannot know what it is to have to 
regret harshness." 

^^ Well, Mr. Rowe, I can at least share 
your anxiety ; so promise to send word to 
me if Jane or I can be of any use to you." 

Mr. Rowe pressed her hand, and opened 
the door to let her out in silence. 

A week or two passed without much 
apparent change in the invalid. On the 
warm, sweet days, when the rectory garden 
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looked so bright and pretty, he was carried 
out and laid on his couch under the old 
elm tree on the lawn. There, with his 
mother and sisters seated by his side, and 
his father walking up and down, stopping 
frequently to make some tender inquiry, 
Eric spent many peaceful hours. His little 
favourite sister Kathie employed herself 
in picking flow^ers for him and arranging 
them according to her notions of taste ; and 
Mrs. Lindsay, with Walter and Mary, often 
joined the party, which seemed to give 
great pleasure to Eric. 

One evening — for the day had been so 
warm it was not thought imprudent for the 
invalid to be out rather later than usual 
— they were all having tea on the lawn. 
Mrs. Hay had come to see Eric for the 
first time since his return, and this had 
perhaps excited him, for he was sitting up, 
talking eagerly, with his cheeks flushed and 
his eyes sparkling. 

Kathie was making tea, and had just 
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upset a large plate of strawberries and 
cream over Walters koickerbockers, at 
which he had called her a careless little 
thing ; and Kathie, instead of showing any 
contrition, had jumped up, threateningly, 
with another plateful in her hand, and 
was now chasing him round the lawn 
trying to catch him. Walter, finding that 
he was getting the worst of it, jumped the 
ditch which led into the field at the bottom 
of the garden, and Kathie, attempting to 
follow^ him, alighted in the middle, w^hich 
was deep, with a steep grassy bank on each 
side. There was a general laugh at her 
expense, which brought on a fit of cough- 
ing from poor Eric. This alarmed them 
all, and Kathie was pulled up by her 
father, with a reproof for being so wild, 
and returned, looking rather crestfallen, to 
her duties at the tea-table. As soon as 
Eric had recovered, he drew his little sister 
down to a seat by his side, and kept her 
hand in his. 
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'^I suppose you are sorry to lose the 
Wallaces, Mary?" he asked, presently. 

"Yes, very; it was very nice having 
them here." 

" Arthur was very sorry to go," said 
Lily, mischievously. 

*^ Why Arthur, particularly ?" asked her 
brother. 

^^ Oh, because he is so fond of Mary." 

Mary blushed, Walter frowned, while 
a pained look crossed Eric's face. 

" Eric dear, do you feel cold at all, you 
look pale ?" said his mother, anxiously. 

"No, mother, not exactly cold, but 
something like it/' and Eric gave a slight 
shiver. 

"You had better go in Eric, and we 
will say good-night," said Mrs. Lindsay, 
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" Don't hurry away because I am going 
in, have a game at something; I like to 
hear your voices," said Eric. 

^^Very well; but you had better come 

VOL. I. T 
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in, my boy. Walter, will you help me ?" 
said Mr. Rowe. 

" Wait a minute, father, let me say good- 
night. Good-night, Mrs. Hay, and thank 
you," said Eric, looking timidly at Mrs. 
Hay, with a wistful expression in his dark 
eyes. 

" Good-night, Eric, God bless you T she 
answered with unusual feeling. 

" Mrs. Lindsay, I want to say good-night 
to you ; I shall not see you any more to- 
night — good-night. Walter and Mary come 
here, and let me look at you all together. 
There, that is right, that is happy. Good- 
night all of you dear kind ones," and Eric 
looked at them with the tears in his eyes, 
while the sun sank behind the old church- 
tower. His father and Walter carried him 
to his bed, and he sent a message down by 
the latter that he wanted them to play at 
'^ hide and seek " that he might hear their 
voices. 

And so they had a game at ^^ hide and 
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seek," a merry game, and their voices 
somided gaily in at the open window of 
Eric's room ; and, as he lay on the bed 
with his hand in his mother's, and with 
his eyes shut, a smile, half sad, crossed 
his pale lips. Their game lasted until 
long after the sun had gone quite down, 
and until the moon rose and the stars 
came out. 

The sun rose next morning over the old 
elm tree on the lawn, and the birds awoke 
with their song of joy, and the garden 
looked bright and gay again. But in the 
house all was dark and still ; for he, who 
the night before had looked so fondly on 
the dear familiar scene, had passed away 
from the world and its joys. 

But its sorrows he had also left behind. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It was autumn again at Walham. The 
moon, called the hunter's moon, was beau- 
tifully bright, and the stars stood out clear 
and large in the dark-blue sky. The 
wakeful guinea-fowl could hardly be per- 
suaded that it was time to go to roost, but 
kept up a sort of subdued cry from its high 
perch in the old elm tree. The cattle in 
the field by the common were some of 
them still grazing and lowing, while the 
tinkle of the sheep-bell in the distance told 
that those mildest of animals had not yet 
sought repose. 

Walter and Mary were walking up and 
down the path before the garden gate at 
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Heath Cottage, although the dew on the 
grass was so thick that Mary's boots, if not 
her feet, must have been very wet. They 
were talking quietly and seriously, as they 
often did now. 

^^ Then you wisli me to wait till I leave 
college, Mary ?" Walter was saying. 

^^ Yes ; I think it will be better, Walter, 
because then your mother cannot say you 
are too young to know your own mind." 

" Very well ; but I can't see what great 
difference a few months will make." 

^' Perhaps not really, Walter ; but don't 
you see that a man who has left the uni- 
versity and begun to study for some pro- 
fession, is generally supposed to be old 
enough to be his own master, or at least to 
know his own mind ?" 

'^ Well, I should hope so, or else the 
chances are that he never will ; but then 
you see, Mary, I have known my mind for 
so long, and it has never changed in the 
least." 
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"" Never in the least, Walter r 

"No, Mary, certainly not. Why do 
you say that? You surely don't believe 
that I care for Edith Wallace T 

^^ Not quite, Walter ; but I know that 
Edith is very fond of you.** 

^^ Is she? Poor girl, then I am sorry 
for her. Why, Mary, I never knew you 
jealous before." 

^^ I am not now, Walter, but I thought 
your statement was a little too broad. But 
even if I were jealous, you could not com- 
plain. Consider how often I have had to 
bear your fits of jealousy." 

^^ Ah, but that was quite a differ- 
ent thing. There was some reason for 
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^^ Oh, Walter, what nonsense! I am 
sure they were always the most childish 
follies it is possible to imagine.'* 

^^ Well, Mary, I have been better lately, 
have I not ?" 

" Yes ; simply because there has been 
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no one for me to speak to except your- 
self." 

'' Why, Fred Graham ?" 

" Oh yes ; but then you surely would 
not be afraid of him ?" 

^^Nol I am not afraid of old Fred, I 
leave poor Nelly to him." 

^^ Then you have no business to take 
credit to- yourself for any great improve- 
ment in your temper." 

^^ Perhaps not, then/' said Walter, 
seriously, and there was a silence. He 
thought of the old cause for his jealousy, 
and perhaps Mary thought of him like- 
wise, for when she next spoke, she said : 

^^ I wonder when the poor Rowes will 
be at home?" 

"Next week, I think; their gardener 
told me so this morning. He said they 
were all very well ; but very likely that 
is not quite to be depended upon." 

•* I thought from Mrs. Rowe's last letters 
to mamma that she seemed much more 
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cheerful, but poor Mr. Rowe does not get 
any better, I am afraid." 

" He has been so much worse all along, 
and reproached himself so dreadfully for 
not having tried to understand poor Eric 
better, and, of course, that is very sad." 

" Yes ; and yet Eric was quite happy T'vith 
him at last, but I supi)ose that cannot make 
up for all those years of misunderstanding." 

" And the worst of it is, now that poor 
Eric is dead, he will not believe that any 
of the fault was owing to him." 

^^ No, of course not. Poor Eric !" 

Yes ; poor Eric ! Mary was thinking of 
his sad life, and, therefore, might justly use 
that adjective so generally used to those 
who have gone from this world. But, ex- 
cept in the sense in which it was employed 
by Mary, it should not be put before the 
names of those at rest. Poor I If they are 
poor, what then are we who are left behind ; 
and what comfort have we for their loss ? 
since, oftentimes, our only joy and hope is 
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thinking of their happiness. No; surely 
it is a mistake to talk oi' the blessed dead 
as — poor ! 

** Very well, then, I will try to be patient, 
Mary/' said Walter as they stopped at the 
garden gate. ** Good-bye, darling; I do not 
think I shall bother Mrs. Lindsay any more 
to-night. She looks so tired." 

^^ You would not tire her, Walter ; but 
perhaps you had better not come in again. 
Good-bye, take care of yourself, and do 
not work too hard." 

^^No, Mary, I do not think there is any 
fear of that." 

" But hard enough, if you please, Walter." 

^^Yes, my darling. Good-bye. I hope 
to find Mrs. Lindsay looking better at 
Christmas." 

" I hope so. I wish she would see some 
one besides Dr. Wilson. Write to me very 
soon, Walter. Good-bye." And Mary 
walked slowly down the path. 

Walter watched her until she went into 
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the house, and then turned away and 
walked down the common. He did not 
often go home by the lane now. It re- 
minded him so much of another walk 
down that lane which he would willingly 
forget. 

Walter had become rather quiet lately. 
And this was not only from the effect 
which the death of one so near his own 
age as Eric would naturally have upon 
him ; but there was a good deal of self- 
reproach added. As long as he could re- 
member he had always disliked Eric, and 
until very lately had taken every oppor- 
tunity he could of annoying him, and 
also, as he was constantly being reminded 
by well-intentioned rustic neighbours, he 
hdd had something to do with his de- 
parture from home. Not that they at all 
knew the real facts of the case ; but inas- 
much as Walter was kno\yn to have fought 
with Eric on the night before he was 
missed, there was ample room for conclu- 
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sions to be drawn very far from the truth. 
But it is only fair to say that these con- 
clusions were all in Walter's favour, not in 
poor Eric's; who, in spite of his rather 
tragic death which had roused the sympa- 
thies of the entire Walham public, would 
never be the favourite with them that 
Walter was. However they unconsciously 
avenged his wrongs, if wrongs they were, 
by continually reminding his former rival 
of that night when ^^ you and Master Eric, 
poor young gentleman, got fighting in the 
lane." And Walter, although he never 
heard a word of reproach from any of the 
Rowes, sometimes felt uncomfortable in 
their society. He need not have knocked 
Eric down on that unhappy evening ; he 
was strong enough after the first shock to 
have defended himself without injuring his 
antagonist. And he might have reasoned 
him into a better and calmer frame of 
mind, and then all this misery might 
have been prevented. 
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These were some of the thoughts amongst 
many others which tormented Walter after 
Eric's death. They were natural, but how 
far they were morbid, and how far just, we 
cannot say any more than whether many 
after and bitter thoughts, when circum- 
stances are all changed, should be pro- 
nounced right or the products of an un- 
strung or diseased state of mind. 

They were useless so far as Eric was 
concerned, but we cannot presume to say 
they were not useful to Walter. 

No ; we may be sorry for him, but we 
cannot say that one trial, be it little or 
great, has been too much or unnecessary 
for him. 

When Mary got into the house she went 
up to her own room ; and when she pre- 
sently came into the drawing-room, where 
her mother was, she looked rather pale 
but she tried to be cheerful, and began 
talking about different things, until at 
length Mrs. Lindsay said : 
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"Did you not get very wet, Mary 
dear ? There seems such a thick mist to- 
night." 

^* Yes ; but I changed my boots at once, 
and it is such a lovely night, — one of those 
nights you used to be so fond of. I enjoyed 
it so much, and Walter would not let me 
come in before." 

" Has he gone home T 

"Yes; he thought he had better not 
come in again in case you should be 
tired." 

^^ He need not have been afraid of that ; 
I was only lying down, because I was 
feeling lazy; but I am going to write a 
letter now." And Mrs. Lindsay rose quickly 
from the sofa, and sat down at the writing- 
table. 

She was looking pale and somewhat wan, 
but her face wore its usual bright expres- 
sion. 

*' Mamma, who are you writing to ?" 
asked Mary presently. 
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" I am writing to Mrs. Hay, Mary." 

"Mrs. Hay, mamma! How odd to 
write to her !" 

" Yes, it is rather, when it would be so 
easy to go to her ; but she has written to 
me, and I would rather answer her in a- 
letter." 

" Why ! what can she have written about, 
mamma ? Do tell me ?" 

**You little inquisitive thing; do you 
expect to read all my correspondence T 

'' Yes ; from her at any rate." 

''What, from my oldest friend! fancy 
what a lot of secrets we may have to dis- 
cuss which a child like you cannot possibly 
understand." 

'* Don't tease me, mamma. You have 
never had secrets before, I know." 

" No ? Indeed you have no notion of the 
quantity of secrets I have which you know 
nothing about." 

" You are very unkind and tiresome 
to-night, mamma," said Mary, laughing 
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and kneeling down by her mother's side, 
adding coaxingly, 

** Do let me see the letter." 

" How do you know I have not burnt it ?" 

"Then you can tell me what it was 
abou t. 

" How inquisitive you are !" 

*' No, I am not, mamma ; but it was 
something about me, I know, was it not ?" 

^*Why should it be about you? Don't 
you think there are many more interesting 
subjects to write about than you ?" 

" Mamma, how disagreeable you are ! 
It was about Walter, then ; ^as it not ?" 

^' Yes, it was about Walter." 

" What was it,— do tell me T 

" Why ? What should Walter's affairs 
have to do with you ?" 

" Mamma, you are resolved to tease me 
to-night ; and it is very unkind of you, when 
you know how unhappy I am." 

" What about ? you silly child." 

'' You know perfectly well." 
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If it is because Walter is going away, 
I am sorry for you, and think you had 
better answer Mrs. Hay's note, and save 
me the trouble." 

•' It is about that, then, mamma," said 
Mary, eagerly. 

^^ You think you will find the secret out 
that way, Mary. But perhaps I had better 
tell you that Mrs. Hay is very indignant, 
because Mrs. Graham, while calling upon 
her this afternoon, spoke as if it were an 
understood thing that you and Walter were 
engaged. And she wished me to contra- 
dict this report. Now, what am I to do, 
Mary ?" 

Mary's face turned scarlet ; but she gave 
a little laugh, and said : 

" How fond people are of talking !" 

" Yes, they are," was the grave reply. 

^*I wish they would mind their own 
affairs, and leave others to manage theirs 
as they like." 

"It would certainly simplify matters 
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considerably; but you have not answered 
my question yet, Mary, and this letter 
must be written to-night." 

Mary hid her face and laughed. Her 
mother waited a little, and then said : 

" Well, Mary." 

^*You must answer it as you like, 
mamma, I cannot." 

"Do you know what that involves, 
Mary ?" 

" What do you mean, mamma ?" 

" Do you know if I answer this letter as 
I wish, what I should say ?" 

" No." 

" I should contradict Mrs. Graham's 
statement." 

" But you could not, mamma !" exclaimed 
Mary, looking up eagerly for a minute, and 
then hiding again a very red face. 

" I said what I should wish to say, 
Mary." 

" Oh, mamma !" said Mary, in an almost 
inaudible voice. 

VOL. I. u 
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^^ Yes my child, that is the truth ; for I 
fear this will only bring you misery ;" and 
Mrs. Lindsay laid her hand lovingly on 
Mary's head. 

"Why, mamma?" and Mary raised an 
inquiring, tearful face. 

"Because, my darling, I do not think 
Mrs. Hay will approve of Walter and you 
being married ; and that is the reason why 
I so often feel anxious when I see you 
thinking so much about him.'* 

** But, mamma, when she sees how much 
Walter wishes it, she can never be so cruel 
as to object T 

" I don't know, Mary ; ^he objected once 
before, if you remember." 

•^Yes; but then we were young, and 
Walter is not going to tell her until he 
leaves college," said Mary, eagerly. 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled sadly, and said : 

*^ Do not build your hopes too high, my 
dear child. I sometimes wish I had never 
come to live here; but then thiat seems 
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almost wrong, for in many ways it has 
been such a good thing." 

^^ Yes, mamma^ I am sure you need not 
wish that, for it must come all right in the 
end. We don't mind waiting any time, 
and Mrs. Hay must yield at last." 

" No, Mary; you do not know what you 
are laying in store for yourself, my poor 
child. But, as you say, it miLst be all right 
in the end, but perhaps not in the way you 
would wish." 

^^ Well, mamma, while I have got your 
love and Walter's, I am not afraid of 
Mrs. Hay. What are you going to 
write?" 

** I am going to say that, being as much 
concerned in the matter as I am, and situated 
precisely in the same way, she must act in 
the matter herself, and that I would rather 
not." 

^^Yes, that will do beautifully; but I 
hope she won't speak to poor Walter about 
it and worry him." 
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• 

^He mast be womed aboat it some 
day, Mary." 

^ Yes^ but I wanted to wait mitfl he left 
college." 

''You thought he would hare mcwe 
right to take the management of his affitiis 
into his own hands f^ 

^^ Yes ; don't you th ink so,mamma T* 

^ Perhaps so^ Mary ; but, my dear diild, 
you must not think that I would ever gire 
my consent to your marrying against Mrs. 
Hay's wishes, for I could not do that.'* 

Mary looked a little startled, but said, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness^ ^ I trust 
it will neTer come to that, mamma." 

^^I trust not, Mary/ answered her 
mother, gravely. 

The only apparent results 61 Mrs. Lind- 
say's answer to Mrs. Hay's letter was, that 
that lady did not honour Heath Cottage 
with her presmce^ and showed great cold- 
ness to Mary when she called with her 
mother at her house. 
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In November there came an invitation 
from Walter to them all to go down to 
Cambridge to celebrate his twenty-first 
birthday, but it was declined. 

At Christmas Mrs. Hay went to stay 
at her cousin's, where Walter also spent 
the vacation ; and Mrs. Lindsay and Mary 
would have dined alone on Christmas 
Day, which they had never done before, 
had not Mr. Rowe insisted upon their 
spending the evening at the Rectory. 
When Mrs. Hay returned, she announced 
that Walter had decided not to try for 
honours, and that she was very glad of it, 
for she did not think him strong enough 
for any very hard work. 
, This opinion was not shared by her 
friends at Heath Cottage ; but caused one 
at least considerable disappointment, for 
Mary had made up her mind that Walter 
was to come out as a first-class man. 

And she knew that Arthur Wallace had 
determined to try for honours at Oxford, 
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and she did not at all approTe of his sur- 
passing Walter m any way; in fact, she 
grieved so much at this that her mother 
told her she believed it would please her 
if poor Arthur were unsuccessful. This, 
Mary^ of course, indignantly denied ; and, 
not venturing to exert her influence with 
Walter in defiance of Mrs. Hay, she gradu- 
ally learned to console herself for her dis- 
appointment. 

Walter came home at Easter, looking 
very far from delicate, and in extremely 
high spirits; and, in spite of Mrs. Hay's 
continued coldness, the intercourse between 
the two cottages was hardly less than usual 

In June, Walter ended his career at the 
university, and returned home; not cer- 
tainly laden with honours, but with a very 
fair reputation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

There was a very important point now to 
be considered with regard to Walter. 

What was he to be? His mother had 
always wished him to take orders, as his 
father had done, but he did not seem to 
wish it himself. He said he was afraid he 
was not fitted for the work, and that he 
thought he was much more likely to suc- 
ceed as a barrister. 

Now his friends, perhaps not his mother — 
for mothers are sometimes possessed with 
the fond delusion that their children must 
succeed in everything they attempt — knew 
that no one was less fitted to study for the 
law. And, besides, the hard work would 
not suit now better than before. 
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• His mother's wish to keep him in Ikig- 
land stood in the way of his going into the 
army ; and he himself had a little more 
ambition than to think of entering a 
Grovemment office, where one of his cousins 
could have given him some interest. 

The only thing to be done, as he said to 
Mrs. Lindsay and Mary^ whilst sitting in 
the hay field with them, was to choose be- 
tween two things — a poor curate or a 
briefless barrister. 

" Why don't you consult Mr. Rowe, 
Walter? I am sure he would give you 
most important advice," said Mrs. Lind- 
say. 

''A very good thought, Mrs. Lindsay. 
I think I will ; but he is sure to tell me to 
take orders, isn't he T 

" No, Walter. Why should he ? I don't 
think he would, unless he thought you very 
well fitted for the work." 

" Which I'm not." 

" Oh, Walter ! I can't think why you 
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always say that. Do you feel so very 
wicked ?" asked Mary. 

" Yes, dreadfully." 

'^ Then I think it a pity to trouble Mr. 
Rowe." 

^^He might think it the only way to 
make me good, you know, Mary." 

^^ No, Walter, I am quite sure Mr. Rowe 
would never make such a grievous mistake 
as that. I think it is one of the saddest 
delusions possible — that notion of reforming 
a character by becoming a clergyman." 

'^ Yes, Mrs. Lindsay, so do I ; Mary and 
I were only joking ; we did not mean any- 
thing." 

^^ I did mean something, Walter; I meant 
that I think you quite fit to be a clergy- 



man." 



^^ My dear Mary, I am afraid you over- 
rate my goodness. I don't feel somehow 
as if I could give up my whole life to 
thie sort of work a clergyman ought to 
do." 
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" I think you are quite right, Walter ; if 
you feel your heart would not be in your 
work, you had far better do something else, 
but not read for the law." 

''You see, Mrs. Lindsay, it is not as 
if I had a nice fat living to drop into, 
isitr 

'' I am glad you are not placed in so 
tempting a position, my dear Walter." 

'' Mrs. Lindsay always pretends to take 
what I say in a serious light, Mary ; and 
generally manages to shut me up somehow 
or other." 

'' I had no intention of doing so in this 
case, Walter, nor do I see that I have." 

''Well, I will go at once and have a 
talk with Mr. Rowe," said Walter, jump- 
ing up, and clearing the stile with a 
bound. 

"Come back, again; we are going to 
have tea here," said Mary. 

"All right." 

"What an impulsive boy he is," said 
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her mother, smiling, as she watched him 
walking rapidly through the adjoining 
field. 

" Mamma, there is Mrs. Hay going in at 
the gate. I wonder if they will tell her 
where we are ?" 

" You had better run down and ask her 
to come and sit here a little while. Tell 
her how pleasant it is." 

Mary ran down the field, and met Mrs. 
Hay coming out of the gate. 

" Jane told me where you were, and I 
was coming to look for you. I see your 
mother, but not Walter. Do you know 
where he is?" said Mrs. Hay as she walked 
up the field with Mary. 

'^ He has gone to see Mr. Rowe ; we were 
having a discussion about his future plans, 
and mamma advised him to ask Mr. Rowe's 
opinion." 

'^ I am glad of that, as I hope he will 
try to persuade him to take orders, which 
I am sure he is quite fitted for." 
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" I think so too," said Mary, a little 
timidly. ' 

. '^He is more suited for that than any- 
thing else^ and it has always been my great 
wish for him to do so," answered Mrs. Hay, 
without noticing Mary's remark. 

They walked on in silence until they 
reached Mrs. Lindsay, who said : 

^^I do not know whether you will be 
very angry with me, Ethel, but I have just 
sent your son to consult Mr. Rowe about 
his future career in life." 

^' So Mary has told me, and I am glad 
of it, for I hope he will give the same ad- 
vice that I do." 

"Which is that he should be a clergy- 



man." 



^^ Yes ; don't you agree with me ?" 
" I really hardly know. I think it rests 
so much on Walter's own feelings ; but he 
does not seem able to decide alone." 

"He knows that I wish it; in fact, I 
never thought of his being anything else ; 
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and I have no doubt he will think with 
me before long." 

'^ It is very natural for you to wish him 
to take orders." 

** I wonder what you would say if I told 
you what I hope to see some day ?" 

'' What is that, Ethel ? To see Walter a 
bishop ?" 

^^ No ; but I will tell ypu what. I hope 
to see Walter in his father s place here, and 
myself living as grandmamma at my own 
little cottage." 

"That is possible, but not until after 
Mr. Rowe's time." 

'^ Oh, no ; not for some time, very likely ; 
but I don't care how long I have to wait, 
so that I see it before I die." 

^ What will you do while Walter is a 
curate ?" 

^^ Live with him until he is married, and 
then return to my cottage, which I shall 
try to let in the interval." 

I see you have formed all your plans." 



<( 
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** Yes ; and don't you think them very 
good?" 

'* Certainly ; and I hope you will be able 
to carry them out satisfactorily." 

^' Why not ? I always make up my 
mind that everything will be as I wish." 

^' And are you never disappointed ?" 

'* I never expect to be, at any rate; which 
is something to be able to say." 

'' I, too, am hopeful, perhaps rather too 
much so, but I do not go quite so far as to 
expect no disappointments." 

^^Well, Mary, we have both had our 
troubles, and we should be thaukiul that 
we are still able to hope." 

** Yes,, indeed," said Mrs. Lindsay, 
gravely. 

Presently, Walter returned, walking 
slowly and looking grave. 

"Ah, mother, I am glad you are here 
as I am in need of the advice of you all 
put together." 

*^ What does Mr. Rowe say ?" 
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^ He says he cannot advise me one way 
or the other ; but he has told me his opi- 
nion of the proper sort of fellow for a 
clergyman; and he says I must decide 
myself whether or not I am of the right 
sort. Oh dear! it is almost as had as 
when I had to decide about going to 
sea;'* and Walter threw himself down in 
the hay, and covered his face with his hat. 

" Except, Walter, that you are a little 
better able to decide now than you were 
then," said Mrs. Lindsay. 

'^ Not a bit, Mrs. Lindsay. You and my 
mother decided for me then, and I suppose 
you must now." 

'' Well, Walter, you know what 1 wish." 

** Yes, mother dear ; but not quite what 
Mrs. Lindsay thinks." 

"That does not signify, Walter," said 
Mrs. Lindsay, smiling. 

" Yes, indeed it does. Do tell me what 
you think about it ?" 

"Well, then, Walter, I think, with Mr. 
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Kowe, that you must decide yoursdf^ for 
the reasons which I am sure he has ex- 
plained hetter than I csMiT 

"Well, if length insure their weight, 
they certainly were very excellent. I 
thought I should never get away." 

'' That is not grateful, Walter," said his 
mother. 

" No, mother ; it does not sound so, does 
it ? Mary, I know what you think." 

** Yes," said Mary, colouring slightly. 

"Well, then^ I suppose I had hetter 
take orders, although Mr. Rowe fright- 
ened me about the responsibility, &c., &c. 
However, I must give that a little more 
thought ; and, as I cannot be ordained for 
more than a year, I shall have plenty of 
time to do that Hurrah ! here comes the 
tea and strawberries and creauL Come 
along, Mary, and help Jane ;" and Walter 
rose with a much-relieved air. 

And thus this important matter was so 
far decided, and Walter allowed himself 
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a few weeks of complete relaxation IVoni 
work. 

At the end of that time he had another 
consultation with Mr. Rowe, who offered 
to read with him every day for two or 
three hours, now that he had decided 
to take* orders-^ an offer which Walter 
was glad to accept; and he set to work 
very steadily, rarely spending now more 
than his evenings at Heath Cottage. 

But those evenings were very happy, and 
were long remembered by Walter and Mary. 
They used to sing together, and talk and 
amuse themselves in a way which made the 
time pass very quickly* Sometimes, when 
Mrs. Hay was there, which was not very 
often, or when Mr. Kowe occasionally 
spent the evening with them, they would 
have a rubber of whist. Then Mrs. Lindsay 
joined in the game: at other times, she 
lay on the sofa, and listened to their 
singing, unless they wanted her to play 
some accompaniment, or join in a chorus, 

VOL. I. X 
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or persuaded her to sing one of her old 
sweet songs, which brought back to her 
vividly the days of her youth. 

And so the time wore away until the 
beginning of December, when a letter came 
from Mrs. Wallace, asking them all to 
spend the Christmas at her house. Walter 
and Mary were very anxious to accept the 
invitation ; but their respective mothers 
were not so inclined. Mrs. Lindsay wished 
them all to go without her, while Mrs. 
Hay said that the party was too large, 
and that Walter had better go alone, or 
Mary, if her mother would not accompany 
her. 

But at last the young people triumphed, 
and it was arranged that they were all to 
go down into Devonshire on the day before 
Christmas Eve. 

^^ I believe you were right about my 
mother objecting to our all going to the 
Wallaces, because she wished to separate 
us," said Walter, one evening as he and 
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Mary were sitting alone in the drawing- 
ix)oin. 

'' Yes, I am quite sure of it ; but what 
has made you think so?" 

^^From something my mother said to 
me the other evening ; and, do you know, 
Mary, I was just on the point of making 
that long-talked-of confession, but I thought 
it better to wait until we came home ?'* 

" I believe you are afraid to tell her, 
Walter, if the truth were known." 

" My dear Mary ! Afraid of my mother T 

" Afraid to tell her that one thing, at 
any rate, Walter; or else, perhaps, you 
are beginning to alter your mind on the 
subject ?" 

" That is unkind of you, Mary. Don't 
you see, I thought it would be so un- 
pleasant for us all, while we were staying 
at the Wallaces, if my mother were to 
make a fuss, which I quite, expect she 
wUl." 

"Yes, so do I," said Mary, gloomily. 
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Well, perhaps you were right, and we 
must screw our courage up to the point 
when we come home." 

^^ Yes; and another reason was, I want 
Mrs. Lindsay to enjoy herself, which she 
would not have done if there had been a 
row before we started, would she T 

'' No. Dear, kind Walter ! to think of 
that !" said Mary, affectionately. 

'^ Dear little Mary !'* was Walter's answer, 
as Mrs. Lindsay came into the room. 

''How extremely sentimental you both 
look ? What have you been talking of T 
she said, gaily, although she looked pale 
and rather anxious. 

''We were just talking of you, Mrs. 
Lindsay," said Walter, as he rqse to give 
her a chair. 

" I think I shall lie down a little, Walter 
dear. I have been standing looking out 
some things with Jane for the poor Smiths, 
and I am a little tired. Won't you and 
Mary give me some music ?" 
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Mary jumped up, and began playing the 
accompaniment to the sweet air of Mendels- 
sohn's ^^ Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast !" 
softly and with feeling, while Mrs. Lindsay 
watched them from the sofa with some- 
thing very like a tear in her gentle blue 
eyes. 

^ Will you give that note to your mother, 
Walter?" she said, as she wished him good- 
night. 

Mary looked inquiringly at her mother 
when Walter had gone, but as she was lying 
with her eyes closed, she did not like to 
disturb her ; and it worried her for some 
days to think that perhaps there had been 
some further correspondence concerning 
her or Walter. But Mrs. Hay was so un- 
usually agreeable on the journey down to 
Devonshire, and Walter was in such wild 
spirits, that she forgot her troubles for the 
time, and she soon found that there would 
be very little opportunity of thinking, 
either unpleasantly or the reverse, during 
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her visit to the Wallaces. For they were 
the sort of people whose notions of hospi- 
tality, and the way to make friends enjoy 
a visit, are these: from the first thing in 
the morning to the last thing at nighty to 
be in constant attendance upon them ; never 
to leave them a moment alone, not even 
when in their bedrooms; and to fill up 
the whole day with some amusement — 
driving, riding, walking, skating, or any- 
thing else that can be obtained, according 
to the season of the year. But as to sitting 
still to read or write, that is not to be 
thought of, and the evening is to be spent 
either in dancing and games or some other 
exciting entertainment. Now, this is all 
very well for young people — young both 
in mind and body ; but to those who find 
enjoyment in a rather slower order of ex- 
istence, such a state of things is slightly 
fatiguing. Mrs. Lindsay, who was known 
to be anything but strong, was occasionally 
allowed to remain in the house during the 
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morning, but after luncheon there was 
no longer any escape for her. Happily 
for her, it was dark by five o'clock, and 
there .was no possibility of further out-door 
amusements, and she was allowed to be 
a spectator at the game of billiards, which 
generally filled up the time until the 
dressing-bell rang. 

At last there came such a severe frost 
that all amusements were stopped, except 
skating ; and now the whole day was given 
up to that. There was a very large piece 
of water in the park which made first-rate 
ice, and here Mary received her first les- 
sons in skating from Arthur Wallace and 
Walter. The other ladies of the party 
were proficients in the art, so that the 
whole attention of both the gentlemen 
had, of course, to be given to Mary ; and 
she required it ; for, in spite of their sup- 
port, she shook, and slid, and fell in every 
direction. Young ladies, who wish to 
create an impression, and be admired for 
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their grace and ease in moving^ had 
better practise strictly in private before 
they appear in public, for otherwise they 
will frequently find themselves, while 
skating, placed in positions very far from 
graceiful or agreeable to their self-esteem. 
It is also possible to be considerably bruised 
whilst learning to skate. But Mary passed 
through all the various vicissitudes attend- 
ant on this undoubtedly delightful pursuit ; 
and, at the end of a week, could very 
nearly advance a few yards without the 
certainty of falling on the back of her 
head. 

One morning Mrs. Lindsay was standing 
at the window watching the skaters, as she 
occasionally caught a glimpse of them 
through the opening in the trees; and at 
length, after seeing Mary s head disappear 
at least six times within ten minutes^ she 
exclaimed : 

^^ I wish Mary would either keep hold of 
the chair or Walter's arm. She has fallen 
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down, I cannot say how many times^ since 
I have been at the window. 

"They say it does not hurt at all, 
and that unless you go alone you cannot 
get confidence," said Mrs. Wallace, who 
was busily employed in sending cards for 
a ball, which was to be given shortly. 

"Well, I should not think poor Mary 
can have gained much confidence in the 
last five minutes. Now she is holding 
Arthur's arm, and is getting on better; 
and there are Walter and Edith holding 
hands. They go along splendidly.'* 

Mrs. Wallace jumped up from her writing, 
and went quickly to the window. 

"Yes! How nice they look! How 
happy my poor Edith must be !" she said, 
with a sentimental look at the two skaters. 

" They both look very contented, I think, 
as far as we can see," said Mrs. Lindsay, 
laughing. 

Mrs. Wallace answered with a sigh only, 
and returned to her writing. 
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Mrs. Lindsay looked a little inquiringly 
at her, but did not make any remark. 

'* There! I am glad these are done!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Wallace, about an hour 
later, looking with a relieved expression 
at the large pile of letters. ^ And now, 
Mrs. Lindsay, perhaps you will like to 
know what made me sigh so when I looked 
just now at my poor little Edith — little 
I call her, because she is the youngest, 
not that she in any sense deserves that ap- 
pellation ;" and Mrs. Wallace looked with 
pardonable complacency at her own tall and 
once elegant form in the mirror opposite : 

Mrs. Lindsay had forgotten all about the 
sigh, but she said, kindly enough : 

" If you feel you would like to tell me, 
of course, I shall be glad to hear." 

" Well, it is this — of course, I tell you 
in confidence : that my dear Edith is and 
has been, for a very long time I find, only 
too fond of Walter Hay, and I am not at 
all sure that he cares anything about her. 
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beyond just the feeling of a friend, you 
know ; and, of course, this makes me some- 
times anxious for my dear child's hap- 
piness." 

** Yes, most naturally," said Mrs. Lind- 
say, quietly. 

"And indeed, until quite lately, I had 
imagined that there was a very decided 
obstacle in the way of his ever caring for 
her, as I thought he was engaged to your 
daughter Mary; and when I found, from 
several little things that occurred after 
it was arranged for you all to come down 
here this Christmas, that Edith was so 
fond of Walter, I wrote to ask his mother 
if he were engaged or not, and very much 
to my surprise, she wrote to say, they 
were not; and she had no anticipation 
of their ever becoming so. You can- 
not think how surprised I was, as Arthur 
and all of us imagined them to have 
been engaged for years. But I suppose 
it is that, having been brought up to- 
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gether, they are like brother and sister," 
and Mrs. Wallace paused, expecting Mrs. 
Lindsay to make some remark, but not re- 
ceiving any answer, continued, ^* I am sure it 
is a very extraordinary thing that they have 
not fallen in love, and I remember the very 
first time I ever saw them together — (it 
was at Eton, one 4th of June) — I made the 
remark to one of my girls that I saw how 
it would be. You hardly ever find two 
young people, brought up together as they 
have been, who do not think they must be 
in love with one another, do you T' 

" I suppose not, Mrs. Wallace, but you 
have studied these things more than I have." 

" Not at all, Mrs. Lindsay ; but I think 
what I have said only stands to reason. 
However, this is certainly an exceptional 
case, and a very lucky one for my poor 
Edith. Not that I have said anything at 
all to her since I heard from Mrs. Hay, as 
I always think it is far better to leave 
young people to manage these things them- 
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selves as much as possible. But, for my 
dear Edith's sake, I do not think I could 
have felt comfortable in having Walter 
here now that I know her feelings towards 
him, unless I had heard that his affections 
were disengaged." 

" Did his mother say as much as that, 
Mrs. Wallace ?" interrupted Mrs. Lindsay. 

^^ Yes ; she gave me to understand 
so, at any rate ; and I need not conceal 
from you that I was very glad of it, for 
there is no one in the whole circle of my 
acquaintance that I should feel so happy 
to see my dear Edith married to as Walter 
Hay. I have known him since he was a 
boy, and have always been extremely fond 
of him. Of course, looking at it in a 
worldly point of view, she might marry a 
richer man, but I do not desire that, and she 
will have plenty for them both. I hear he 
is going into the church. As his mother 
said, ^ He must marry a girl with money.* " 

^ It is positively necessary for a poor 
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man to marry money," said Mrs. Lindsay, 
with a touch of sarcasm in her tone, which, 
however, Mrs. Wallace did not notice, for 
she continued, with increased animation, 

" Yes; and certainly since Walter has 
been here this time, I fancy I have noticed 
that he is very attentive to Edith ; before, 
I used to think nothing of it, but now, 
naturally, I notice it more. But enough 
of my daughter's affairs. Let lis talk of 
something more interesting to you, my 
dear Mrs. Lindsay. It is impossible that 
you should not have noticed how ex- 
tremely fond my Arthur is of your dear 
Mary, but, of course, the same obstacle 
which stood in the way of Edith's happi- 
ness, prevented him from declaring his 
feelings. Now it is all altered, and I must 
say, my dear Mrs. Lindsay, that I should 
be delighted to have your dear child for 
my daughter-in-law." 

" You are very kind to say so, Mrs. Wal- 
lace, but I am afraid it cannot be." 
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*' Why not? Is she fond of anybody 
eii=fe? Was she of Eric Rowe? But surely 
she will get over that T 

" I cannot betray her confidence, Mrs. 
Wallace," said Mrs. Lindsay, hearing with 
delight the luncheon-bell, which put an 
end to what was to her a most painful 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER XVffl. 

Half the county responded faTourably to 
Mrs. Wallace's **At Home," and a very 
brilliant company assembled in her house 
on the evening of the 14th of January. 
There was a magnificent ball-room with 
oaken floor, which was well decorated with 
holly and evergreens, and which led from 
the drawing-rooms through a corridor hung 
with family portraits. This corridor was 
heated with hot-water pipes when required, 
which on this occasion they undoubtedly 
were^ and it made an agreeable promenade 
between the dances. There were an un- 
usual number of good-looking girls, but 
amongst them all there was not one so dis- 
tinguished-looking as Edith Wallace. But 
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some who might be called connoisseurs in 
female beauty gave the palm that night to 
the graceful, fair- haired Mary Lindsay, 
who, in her simple gown, might so con- 
stantly be seen by the side of the more 
magnificent Edith. There is a great charm 
in unconsciousness of self, and it is probably 
becoming more and more rare ; but Mary 
possessed it in an unusual degree at this 
time of her life, and her mother was 
amused to see how little aware she was 
of the. amount of admiration she excited. 
Mrs: Lindsay was^ also amused at Walter, 
who stood by her side watching Mary with 
a curious expression of countenance, which 
might have been pronounced as half tri- 
umphant, and half jealous. 

" How Mary is being run after to-night," 
he remarked at length, with rather a 
strained laugh. 

^^ Yes ; she seems very popular, but I 
don*t think she is at all conscious of it, 
she is enjoying the dailcing so much." 

VOL. I. y 
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^^ Humph ! but there is no occasion to 
dance twice with the same person.** 

" Has Mary been guilty of so great an 
indiscretion T said Mrs. Lindsay^ laughing. 

** Yes. This is the second time she has 
danced with that tall dark fellow." 

" Captain Sinclair, is it not T 

^ Yes, or some such name. The next 
dance is mine, though," and Walter hur- 
ried off to intercept any further intercourse 
with the handsome captain. 

" Well, Mary, I must congratulate you 
on your daughter's appearance to-night, 
and the sensation she is causing ; it quite 
reminds me of your young days. Every 
one is asking who she is," said Mi*s. Hay, 
coming up presently to Mrs. Lindsay. 

^' I am glad you think she looks nice ; 
but what do you say about Edith?" an- 
swered Mrs. Lindsay, with a quiet smile. 

*^ Oh ! she is magnificent, but I do not 
fancy she is so great a favourite as Mary." 

" She is rather more unapproachable. 
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Mary is so pleased to dance that she can- 
not afford to be grand." , 

^' And she dances so beautifully. Let 
me see where is she now T 

" She has gone to have some refreshment, 
I think." 

'' With whom T 

" With Walter, she has just been dancing 
with him." 

'* I wonder why they are so long ; he is 
engaged for this dance, I know, to Edith 
Wallace, and it is more than half through 
already. He surely has not forgotten. 
Poor Edith is looking for him, I think. 
How very rude !" 

Mrs. Lindsay did not make a:ny reply, 
but looked at her friend with a half smile 
upon her face. 

The dance was finished, and another one 
commenced before Waiter and his partner 
returned to the ball-room, both looking 
very pleased, and completely unconscious 
of having offended in any way. 
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** My dear Walter, how could you be so 
rude. Do you know you were engaged to 
Edith Wallace for that last dance?" said 
his mother, as he came up to her, with 
Mary on his arm. 

" Was I ? Oh yes, so I was ; here's 
her name down. How stupid of me. I 
must go and make ample apologies. Here^ 
Mary, is a chair for you." 

"I should think you must be tired, 
MaryV said Mrs. Lindsay. 

" You forget she has been resting during 
the last dance," came from Mrs. Hay, in 
icy tones. 

'^No, mamma; I'm not tired at all," 
said Mary, her cheeks flushing. 

" This is our dance. Miss Lindsay, I be- 
lieve," said Captain Sinclair from behind. 

" Yes ; I think it is," said Mary, jumping 
up with a manifestly relieved air. 

" Mary has made a conquest to-night, it 
appears," said Mrs. Hay, ironically, as she 
went off with Captain Sinclair. 
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" Has she?" said Mrs. Lindsay, quietly. 

^ I Ve lost my chance," said Walter, com- * 
ing back, and throwing himself into a chair. 
" She is engaged all the way down now." 

"I should think so, and it serves you 
right," said his mother. 

" I don't much care, for I am very tired 
and hot, and want some supper. Will you 
come and have some, Mrs. Lindsay ?" 

"Yes; I have no objection. You will 
come, too, Ethel ?" 

" Yes, mother, you come as weH," said 
Walter, jumping up. 

"No, thank you. I prefer waiting a 
little," answered his mother, coldly. 

Walter glanced quickly at her and then 
at Mrs. Lindsay, and said : 

"Would you like to wait, too, Mrs. 
Lindsay?" 

" Do not let me detain you. I am going 
to speak to Mrs. Wallace," interrupted 
Mrs. Hay, rising, and moving oflF with 
extreme dignity. 

" What's the matter with my mother ?" 
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said Walter, turning to Mrs. Lindsay with 
an inquiring look. 

"You had better ask her, Walter, she 
will tell you better than I can," answered 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

" Well, we will go and have some supper 
now, at any rate," said Walter, gaily, 
noticing with concern that Mrs. Lindsay 
looked worried. 

The dancing was kept up until early in the 
morning, and then was not stopped without 
considerable discontent. In the last galop 
there were two couples who were quite 
indefatigable; one was Walter and Edith 
Wallace, and the other Mary and Arthur 
Wallace. Mrs. Hay, with a countenance a 
little cleared, watched them, and remarked 
to her hostess, who stood by her side : 

" Mary Lindsay's fair hair is a great con- 
trast to your sofa's very dark locks !" 

And the answer she received, with a 
pleased smile, was : 

" Yes ; and a very picturesque one, don't 
you think ?" 
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This entertainment brought the festivities 
to a close, and a day or two afterwards the 
Walham party returned home. The part- 
ing between the friends was most affec- 
tionate, and Mrs. Wallace went so far as 
to kiss both Mrs. Lindsay and Mrs. Hay, 
When people of that age take to kissing, 
it is surely a sign of great friendship. 

The homeward journey was not so 
pleasant as it might have been. Mrs. 
Hay continued distant and lofty, as she 
had been since the night of the ball, and 
this caused a sort of constraint to be felt 
by the rest of the party, in spite of Mrs. 
Lindsay's efforts to place them at their ease. 

Walter and Mary looked dolefully at 
each other as they shook hands at the gate 
of Heath Cottage^ and Mrs. Lindsay's lively, 
"Good-bye, Ethel, I am sorry our little 
holiday together is over," failed to elicit 
anything but a somewhat forced smile 
from Mrs. Hay. 

"What is the matter with Mrs. Hay, 
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mamma ? Do you think she is still angry 
about my dancing so much with Walter ?*' 

^^ I don't know, indeed, Mary. I have 
not asked her, but perhaps she will be 
better now she has come home." 

Mary was going to speak, but glancing at 
her mother she saw that she looked tired 
and worried, and running into the house, 
drew the sofa up to the tea-table, which 
was placed ready in the drawing-room. She 
pushed her mother gently towards the seat, 
sat down herself, and began to pour out a 
cup of tea, whilst Jane bustled about in and 
out with the luggage. 

^^Well, Jane, I am very glad to be at 
home again. How nice and bright every- 
thing looks !" 

*' Yes, it does ; but this . room always 
looks so small after I have been at the 
Wallaces,'* said Mary. 

^^ A h,Mary, you should not go away, if 
you come back discontented with your 
home," answered her mother, laughing. 
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^^ I should never like any other so well, 
I am quite sure of that," answered Mary. 

^* Well, mum, I am very glad to see you 
back again, for I have missed you velry 
much ; but I've not been idle as you see." 

^^No, that you have not, everything 
smells of soap," laughed Mary. 

"And a very good thing, too," answered 
Jane, with extreme satisfaction, as she 
looked round the neat little room. " Yes- 
terday," she continued, '^ I washed all the 
ornaments." 

^^ That must have taken you a long time, 
considering the quantity there are," said 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

^^Put them all together, they make a great 
many, although you do laugh at them, 
mum,'' replied Jane, with dignity. 

^^ Yes, indeed, Jane." 

"Ah, mum, you are always ready with 
your jokes ; but you are not looking well 
after your change, indeed you are not," 
said the faithful old servant, with concern. 
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*^I am only tired, Jane. Miss Mary 
looks well, doesn't she ?" 

^' Yes, mum, very. Have you been very 
gay, dear." 

^^Very, indeed, Jane; but, you know, 
gaiety always agrees with me." 

'^Take care you don't overdo it, that's 
all," said Jane, with a shake of her head, as 
she left the room. 

Walter, when left alone with his mother, 
found her still cold and distant in her 
manner towards him, arid, feeling it rather 
dull at home, walked up to Heath Cottage 
in the course of the evening. 

He found Mary and her mother in the 
dark. He sat down in his old seat at Mrs. 
Lindsay's feet, and she put her hand fondly 
on his head, and stroked his curls as she 
used to do when he was a boy. Presently 
she left them to go up-stairs, and he and 
Mary were alone. 

^^ Well, Mary, I intend to have it out to- 
night, so we shall soon know our fate." 
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^^ What do you mean, Walter ?" was 
Mary's somewhat alarmed reply. 

^^Why, I mean to ask my mother the 
long-deferred question, that's all." 

^^Oh, Walter! do you think it a good 
time to choose, when Mrs. Hay is so tired, 
and — and " 

^^ Cross! Well, you see I must do it 
some time, and I think it will be rather a 
good opportunity, as I shall begin by asking 
why she has been so angry with me." 

^^Well, I hardly know, Walter, it is 
rather a dangerous experiment, I am afraid. 
But, of course, you understand your naother 
better than I do." 

^^ I expect no end of a row, of course, 
Mary, but that will be in any case ; and as 
it is not very pleasant going on in the. way 
we have been doing this evening, I think the 
best thing is to go straight and take the 
bull by the horns. Is not that the right 
expression ?" 

^^ Yes, I believe it is. It is rather dread- 
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ful, is it not, Walter ? Perhaps your mother 
will leave Walham at once/' 

^^ Well, she will go alone. Poor mother, 
I don't like to speak about her like that ; 
but she must not interfere with me in this. 
But I cannot believe she will wish to break 
my heart." 

^^Dear Walter, we must hope, for the 
best, and be strong and brave." 

"Yes, my darling. I believe you will 
be, and I — you see it will be worse for me, 
Mary, if I have to go against my mother. 
But we will be true to each other, Mary ; 
you will not desert me ?" 

" No, Walter. I do not think there is 
any fear of that," Mary answered, gravely. 

And so they presently parted. 

When Mrs. Hay wished her son *^ good- 
night " that evening, he detained her hand, 
which she was going to take away, and 
said, half playfully, half gravely : 

" No, mother ; I don't mean to let you 
go to-night until you tell liie what is the 
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matter ; why you have been so cross to me 
lately?" 

^^ ^ Cross,' Walter ; that is a foolish word, 
and not at all applicable in this case/' his 
mother answered, somewhat stiffly. 

"Well, mother, you know what I 
mean ; at any rate, there is something the 
matter." 

" And you know quite well what is the 
matter, Walter." 

^^ Indeed, I don't, mother. I can't think 
of anything to make you treat me in the 
way you have, now for nearly a week, I 
believe." 

^^You had better remember the time 
exactly, Walter, as that may possibly help 
you to guess the cause of what you com- 
plain of." 

" Well, I believe it is ever since the 
night of the Wallaces' ball; but what 
happened then to annoy you so much, I 
am sure I cannot say." 

"I am sorry your memory is so bad; 
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mine happens to be better; and if you 
can so soon forget an act of great rudeness 
on your part, I cannot.** 

"Of great rudeness, my dear mother. 
What do you mean T 

"Exactly what I say. You were ex- 
ceedingly rude to Edith Wallace that 
night, who, of all persons in the world, 
I should be most sorry for you to annoy ; 
and I should have thought you yourself 
would have shared that feeling." 

^^If you mean my forgetting to dance 
with her wias rude, she quite forgave me 
for that, even if she ever really thought 
anything about it, which I very much 
doubt ; but even if she had been angry, 
I don't see why you should be so much 
affected by it." 

*^ Simply, because I value her good 
opinion of you; and I should not wish 
it to be lessened." 

"I am very much obliged to her if she 
honours me with her good opinion ; and I 
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do not think it likely to be lessened by 
that little mistake I made the other night ; 
and, besides, she quite understood how it 
was." 

^' She was very good-natured about it ; 
but I know that she was very much an- 
noyed, as any girl in her position would 
be." 

"Really, mother, I cannot understand 
what you mean. What is there so peculiar 
in Edith Wallace's position, that a most 
common little piece of Ibrgetfulness on my 
part should be supposed to distress her so T 

" You are feigning an ignorance, Walter, 
which it is not possible you can imagine me 
to be the subject of. Any one not entirely 
blind must have seen for some time now 
the attention you pay Kdith Wallace, and 
also the sincere aJBFection she has for you ; 
and no girl, as I said before, feeling as she 
does, could help being hurt by your be- 
haviour the other night; and no mother 
would have been pleased to see her son 
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behave in such a way. Now you know 
what has been the matter with me.** 

'^ Edith ought to be very thankful that 
she has such a champion in you, my dear 
mother, I am sure; but I can assure you, 
you are entirely mistaken. I am not aware 
of ever having paid her more attention 
than I have paid her sisters, except what 
would be natural from our being so much 
more nearly of an age ; but even if I had, 
she would not have thought anything about 
it, as she has known for a long time that 
I am engaged to Mary Lindsay." 

" Then she knows more about you than 
I dor 

" Possibly ; but that is only because you 
have refused to receive a fact which I told 
you of years ago/' 

''And I stUl refuse to receive such a 
fact. You and Mary Lindsay shall never 
be engaged with my consent/' 

^ Then we must continue as we have 
been ; that is all, mother." 
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'^Walter, you do not mean it. You 
cannot be going to break my heart with 
disappointment/' exclaimed Mrs. Hay, with 
all her old tenderness of manner, taking 
hold of her son's arm, and looking at him 
as only a mother can look. 

Walter loved his mother. He had al- 
ways felt very strongly that he was the 
person, and the only person, she had to 
care for and to love, and this feeling 
increased as he grew older; and now that 
he w as a man, this protecting • love grew 
stronger and stronger. And it was so 
unusual to see his calm, self-possessed 
mother so moved ; the tears were actually 
in her eyes. He turned away, and leant 
his head on his arm, saying, in a low, 
pained voice: 

^^ Mother, you ask me too much. Why 
are you so prejudiced against my poor 
little Mary?" 

Mrs. Hay put her hand on Walter's 
head, and brushed back the clustering 
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brown curls, gently and soothingly, looking 
at him so fondly and proudly. 

^' My darling, my own beautiful boy, I 
am not prejudiced against her ; I am very 
fond of her ; but it would not be kind even 
to her, Walter. You have neither of you 
anything in the world. You could not 
live " 

"But I might make money in time, 
mother; indeed, I shall; of course, I 
shall." 

" No, Walter ; you must not waste her 
young life and yours in a miserable 
struggle for existence." 

"Mother, you exaggerate the evil. We 
should have something to live upon. Mary 
has " 

" A hundred a year. You have nothing." 

"I shall have my curacy at first, and 
afterv/ards a living." 

" Ah, my dear Walter, you do not know 
how difficult it is to get a living." 

" My father did not have to wait long." 
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" He happened to be the great friend of 
the patron of this living; but he did not 
get it until he was ten years older than 
you will be when you are ordained; so 
you see he had some time to wait." 

" But I do not wish to marry yet." 

"You will be ordained in a year; you 
will then have a curacy which, at the 
most, will bring you a hundred pounds a 
year ; I shall be able to allow you a hun- 
dred more ; and with this you propose to 
marry." 

" Mary has another hundred a year." 

" Walter, you talk like a child. If you 
imagine you can marry and bring up a 
family upon three hundred pounds a year, 
you are extremely mistaken ; and the sooner 
you banish such a miserable delusion from 
your mind the better." 

" I would rather be a beggar, with Mary 
for my wife, than a rich man with anybody 
else" 

" You have never tried the beggar's life 
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yet, Walter, or perhaps you would not 
make such a rash assertion. I do not 
fancy a poor man s life would suit you ;, 
for although our home has always been 
small, and I have been obliged to be 
very careful*, the allowance you have had 
has not been much smaller than that of 
most young men in your position of life, 
has it?" 

" No, mother dear ; thanks to my father, 
and to you also, for I believe you have 
saved all your life for me." 

^^ I have not grudged doing so, Wattie, 
boy." 

Walter turned his face away and sighed. 

■^ I feel very much for you, Walter, for 
I know you are very fond of Mary, and 
you have been so much together; but I 
could never be happy to see you married 
to her, and I do not believe you will 
persist in considering yourself engaged to 
her. I believe you still care a little for 
your poor old mother." 
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"Mother, do not say these things; it is 
not kind of you indeed. You know that 
I love you as much as ever ; but I cannot 
help loving Mary as well." 

^' Well, Walter, I fear you will have to 
decide between us, as you cannot have us 
botli. Now, good-night, dear boy ; and 
may God bless you." 

Mrs. Hay left the room, and Walter 
made no attempt to detain her ; but pre- 
sently he fairly sobbed as he lay on the 
sofa. 
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